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GUIDED MISSILES AND 
ROBOTS ARE THEIR 
WEAPONS...NOT THEIR 
SUCCESSORS 


The U.S. Air Force is keeping 
its promise to American 

youth. Military aviation today 
is a front row seat for the 
greatest frontier of adventure 
ever known. Skies more black 
than blue... globe-roaming 
range... speeds that leave both 
sound and time behind! 


The airmen and officers who 

volunteer and sfay with the 

Air Force develop the skills 

and moral fiber that make them 

— as much as their equipment — 

the key to air superiority. 

For these men of the Air Force, 

and those yet to come, Convair 

is developing and producing 

the trainers, transports, 

fighters, bombers, and missiles. 
At Convair, the aim is to 
engineer for the maxiniin, the 
Nth degree of air power 

There’s a career for you — 

in Air Force Blue. You may 


qualify. Apply today. 
Aviation Cadet, Headquarters 


United States Air Force Sen D _ ape 
; . - “ in evo ane mona i Y 
Washington 25, D.C. Fort Worth and Daingerfield, Texa 
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New British policy of ordering off the drawing boards a number of develop- 
ment models of new aircraft seems to have been first applied to English Electric’s 
F-23 fighter. Without awaiting outcome of prototype’s flight trials, 20 more F-23’s 
have been ordered. 





Program is designed to cut excessive lead times for new planes—now some 


three years—which have shown up particularly in the cases of the Hunter and Swift. 
RAF squadrons still don’t reflect the modern types seen at Farnborough. 





New “mass ordering” policy might result in the secret supersonic types (in- 
cluding a rocket fighter) now under development reaching RAF squadrons in 1956. 





Civil-military dispute over Distance Measuring Equipment as part of common 
system of air navigation is still smouldering. CAA, planning to move ahead with 
DME, has strong support of National Business Aircraft Association and Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. ATA is outspokenly critical. 





Next word may come from Air Coordinating Committee, rather than Air 
Navigation Development Board (which is evaluating TACAN). Reason: ACC special 
working group now looking at common system may eliminate some of the “frills” 
and, in so doing, make strong recommendations affecting DME-TACAN issue. 





Canadair won’t build the CL-42, corporate version of Beech T-36A trainer. 
Reason: there’d be few buyers at $550,000 (with spares) price. Prior to reaching 
decision that plane would be too expensive, Canadair had released details to cus- 
tomers and press. 

Still interested in building a business aircraft are North American and 
Aeronca. 








Watch for Navy release this week of first official information on vertical take- 
off aircraft being built by Convair and Lockheed. Convair will shortly ship its ver- 
tical riser to Moffett Field for initial tethered tests. 





U. S. aviation industry’s backlog of orders (planes, engines, propellers) 
totaled $16,798,000,000 on December 31, latest period available. This was down 8% 
from September 30, 5% from December 31, 1952. 

U. S. military orders comprised 93% of aircraft backlog, 97% of engines, 
89% of propellers. 








Boeing has disclosed how financing of its 707 jet transport prototype is be- 
ing handled. 





Treasury Department has given company a memorandum authorizing it to 
charge construction costs to current expenses instead of amortizing them over a 
period of years. This means part of the sum will be taken from funds set aside to 
pay excess profits tax. 

Production will be another story. Tooling alone will probably cost $50-60 mil- 
lion; other expenses may push total investment to $80-100 million before first produc- 
tion model is off the line. 
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Delayed Symington-Bridges Report 

Senators Styles Bridges (R., N. H.) and 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) found that you 
can’t hit all the places or see all the people 
you’d like to in a two-week European inspec- 
tion tour, but what they saw recently may 
produce some drastic changes. 

From all indications, because the two 
senators are striving for a bi-partisan effort, 
the exact nature of their findings will not be 
revealed until a formal report can be com- 
pleted. It is estimated that such a report, 
including recommendations, will be ready 
about the first of April. 

There is a question, however, as to 
which committee the report will be submitted. 
Senator Bridges is chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and a member of 
the Armed Services Committee. Senator Sym- 
ington, former Air Force Secretary, is also 
a member of the Armed Services Committee. 


Colonial in the Spotlight 


Colonial Airlines, though admittedly 
hopelessly subsidized, has reached the big 
leagues in its merger activities. Top Wall 
Street financier attention, Cabinet level con- 
cern in Government, and even lively interest 
by President Eisenhower, all have been stimu- 
lated by the little carrier’s bid to be removed 
as a taxpayer’s burden. 

These heights may be topped by future 
developments. Justice Department officials are 
still interested in the “unlawful control’’ acti- 
vities which resulted in President Eisenhower’s 
disapproval of the original Colonial-Eastern 
agreement. CAB is interested in the “civil 
aspects” of such “violations.” 

But, at press-time, Eastern and Colonial 
were talking merger again and inside reports 
were that certain stockholdings in Colonial 
had been terminated hurriedly. At least the 
flurry in Colonial stock immediately following 
the President’s action, in which 70,500 shares 
were traded inside a week, indicates that some 
changes have been made. 


Who'll Head the ANDB? 


The selection of a new director of the 
Air Navigation Development Board, which is 
the first order of business for the ANDRB 
meeting set up for Friday, March 12, has 


stirred up the biggest commotion to hit in. 
dustry technical levels in years. 

Two candidates most prominently men. 
tioned, and whom insiders now view as front. 
runners for the job, are ex-CAA Administrator 
Charles I. Stanton and S. P. Saint of the Air 
Transport Association. 

However the possibility should not be 
overlooked of either a “dark horse” candidate 
(such as United Air Lines’ E. A. Post or 
ANDB’s Col. E. C. Wood) walking off with 
the appointment, or the likelihood of a top in- 
dustry executive being named. 


The Subsidies Pass the House 


CAB’s fiscal 1955 budget, which for the 
first time includes a separated airline subsidy 
appropriation ($40 million plus an estimated 
$8 million in carryover funds), has _ been 
approved in the House, but not without a 
half-serious fight. 

The final action came only after several 
days of very partisan debate. The Democrats 
were dishing it out and the Republicans were 
catching it, no matter which way they turned. 
Rep. John Rooney (D., N. Y.) was the one who 
did the most to bait the Republicans and his 
actions made it eminently clear that an elec- 
tion year is here. 

In committee, Rooney reportedly led the 
way in slashing $50 million in air subsidies 
and allowing only $23 million out of a requested 
$73 million. Then when the bill reached the 
floor he ridiculed the Republicans for their 
alleged economies. He said the proposed cut 
was nothing more than deferring payment, 
because “the law requires that the subsidies 
be paid.” 

However, Rooney became equally op- 
posed to a committee amendment to increase 
the sum from $23 to $40 million. 

His change in argument was based on 
a “legal opinion” that the air carriers have no 
claim, other than moral, against the govern- 
ment for any promised subsidies that have not 
been appropriated. 

Rooney lost his fight on a record vote 
of 265 to 105, but was right about the deferral 
of payment. Should the Senate, which has yet 
to act, sustain the House action, CAB will 
have to be back next Spring for deficiency 
appropriations. The proposed $48 million would 
only last eight months or until March, 1955. 
at the Board’s present rate of expenditure, 
$6 million a month. 


High-intensity Patent Fight 


The government’s running fight with 
the Welsbach Corp., licensee for the high-in- 
tensity runway light patent held by Bartow 
Beacons, Inc., is at last headed for a show- 
down in the Claims Court. Both sides seem 
to seek a final decision on the validity of the 
patent. Government attorneys claim its invalid, 
but a Texas court has upheld it. 


PREBLE STAVER 


————<~ 
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ERE’s the way our Roll Test Room 

looked after we ran a Goodyear 
Airplane Wheel — under service load 
conditions—far beyond the life limits 
demanded by rigid specifications gov- 
erning the wheel’s manufacture. 


We ran it hour after hour, mile after 
mile, day after day — until it literally 
“exploded”—to find out just where the 
point of failure would be, once its 
tough limit of endurance was reached. 


By producing such failures, we pro- 
duce success—for from them we learn 
more about the characteristics of one 
of man’s oldest and most important 


inventions . . . the wheel. 


As a result—knowing where to shave 
off metal, where to bolster strength 
— we are able to build even 


‘tow ‘ 
. Fe, 
“an GOOD? YEAR 
the } WAT Wale) 
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WE WRECKED THE LABORATORY 


—in forcing a failure / 


greater load capacity and life expec- 
tancy into each pound of airplane 
wheel. 

Such thorough-going studies — which 
include the analysis of strain gauge, 
stress coat, load and burst tests, topped 
off by rigorous flight testing—have a 
great deal to do with the superiority of 
Goodyear Aviation Products. 

You might wonder if this tremendous 
investment in test equipment, engi- 
neering talent and research has paid 
off. 

One simple fact gives the answer: 
More aircraft land on Goodyear tires, 





tubes, wheels and brakes than on any 





other kind. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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FREDERICK O. DETWEILER has been elected president of Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Incorporated, following United Aircraft Corporation’s announcement of plans to estab- 
lish CVA as a wholly owned subsidiary rather than a division of UAC pending achieve- 
ment of status as an independent corporation sometime during 1954. A native of 
Detweiler began his aircraft industry career in 1933 as a factory 
timekeeper for Pratt & Whitney Division, United Aircraft Corporation. He held account- 
ing posts with the division until 1943, when he was transferred to Kansas City as 
divisional accountant and the assistant secretary of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corporation 
1946 
he became divisional controller for the Sikorsky Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Bridgeport, Connecticut. He was appointed assistant general manager of the 
Chance Vought Division in 1948 and became general manager in January, 1950, directing 
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Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





REPRINTS 


(One of the more pleasant tasks of 
the business paper is that of filling re- 
quests for additional tear sheets or reprints 
of the articles which have appeared in 
past issues. We are always willing to make 
available reprints of stories that have ap- 
peared in AMERICAN AVIATION at cost and, 
within practical limits, often supply 
smaller numbers of tear sheets. We thought 
you might be interested in a typical cross 
section of recent requests of this nature— 
The Editor.) 


To the Editor: 

We should very much appreciate 
your sending us two dozen reprints of 
the article “Red Tape Can Kill Us” 
which appeared on page 17 of AMERICAN 
AvraTion for January 4, 1954. 

I. R. GOLDSMITH 
Assistant to the President 
Aviation Engineering Division 
Avien-Knickerbocker, Inc. 
58-15 Northern Boulevard, 
Woodside 77, New York 


on 
To the Editor: 

Your article which appeared on 
page 52 of the February 1 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION concerning “Variety 
of Devices Speeds Training” was of ex- 
treme interest to our firm. 

We would like to purchase approxi- 
mately 1000 reprints for distribution to 
our customers and friends. 

JOHN H. KOCH 
President 
Technical Training Aids, Inc. 
8106 East Admiral Place 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
o 
To the Editor: 

Kindly forward five reprints of your 
article “How Convair Forecasts Its 
Labor Needs” published in the January 
4, 1954, issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

R. E. LORENZ 
Supervisor of Estimates 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
Post Office Box 516, 
St. Louis, 3, Missouri. 
. 
To the Editor: 

We wish to thank you for the 
splendid story published in the January 
18 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION covering 
the Peravia Motograph. 

We are wondering if it would be 
possible to secure additional reprints? 

WALTER FINGER 
The Matisa Equipment Corp. 
224 South Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
* 
To the Editor: 

Under contract with the Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., I am writing a book 
on the technology of titanium. 

In order to point up the advantages 


6 


to be achieved in using this metal, I 
should like to include a modified ver- 
sion of the graph “Today’s Problem: 
Weight” which appeared in the article 
“Problems Multiply in Structures En- 
gineering” published in your October 
12, 1953 issue starting on page 38. 

May I have your permission to use 
this figure? 

JOHN L. EVERHART 

71A Duncan Hill Apts. 
Westfield, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

In Looking over your January 18, 
1954, issue we ran across the article 
including the various airline statistics 
on page 62. Since this type of informa- 
tion is of particular interest to us from 
an analytical viewpoint, we would like 
to inquire as to whether you might 
have such data available for the last 
five or six years. We are particularly 
interested in the “Passenger Load Fac- 
tor” and “Available Ton-Miles Used” 
figures for U. S. International Airline 
traffic. 

H. P. GILPIN 
Production Design Engineer 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Georgia Div. 
Marietta, Ga. 
(American AviaTION has printed these sta- 
tistics for many years and the information 
is available for any postwar period.—Ed.) 


To the Editor: 

Have just read Joe Murphy’s article 
on our Equal Check Inspection Program 
and want to congratulate you on an 
excellent piece of work. I don’t know 
how you managed to get all the details 
that you did in the time spent here. 

‘JOHN CASEY 
Director of Standards 
and Procedures 
American Airlines 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for the very nice sentiments 
anent Sabena’s helicopter operation 
“pioneering” in Vandyk’s column in the 
current issue. It will be passed along to 
all of our top executives in Brussels, 
and I’m sure they will be most appre- 
ciative, too. 

STANLEY G. MARKUSEN 
Director of Public Relations 
SABENA 
Belgian Air Lines 
422 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

We would like to have 500 reprints 
of your article entitled “Convair Re- 
fines the 340,” which appeared on Page 
30 of your February 1, 1954, edition. 

R. JAMES PFEIFFER 
Domestic Sales Manager 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 
San Diego, 12, Calif. 
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Books 


THE SHAPE OF THE AEROPLAN 
by James Hay Stevens. 302 pag 
Published by Roy Publishers, 25 ¥ 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. § 


How refreshing it is to find a boy 
that criticizes as well as praises a 
craft. In telling his story of the chang . 
ing shape of aircraft the author, wy 
is also AMERICAN AVIATION’S Loni 
technical editor, mentions the good ag , 
bad points of almost every major nN y4 
sign. SS 


This informal history covers JU. § 
and continental European models 4 
most as throughly as those of Stever Sy 
native land—Britain. Much of the » 
formation on postwar French airen! 
has never before been published 
book form. The author also ma 
to put the German effort in the 
natical field into perspective. 


It would be correct to term the 
a chatty history of the airplane, 
the author—engineer, pilot, and @ 
tion writer—gives the impression 
he is having an off-the-record 
with the reader about a subject 
is very dear to his heart. Ce 
there is nothing pompous about 
style and the occasional jokes that 
throws in add spice to the story. 
ticularly commendable is his fra 
in describing some of the less suc 
designs in aeronatical history. 
























The book’s value as a his 
work is heightened by numerous 
ings by the author himself and an 
dex. There will be few who 
learn a great deal from this f 
ing book. 


SPACE TRAVEL by Kenneth W. 
land and Anthony M. Kunesch, 
lished by the Philosophical Libn 
Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 


N. Y. Price, $4.75. 205 pages. 
For the interested as well as t& 
adept, this book traces the history 


rockets, propulsive units, and inte 
planetary travel research from the “fr 
arrows” of the early Chinese to & 
ion-drive space ship, built in space 


Generously illustrated with phot 
graphs and drawings, the pictures ° 
much to clarify some of the more tech 
nical parts of the text. 


The authors doubt the militar’) 
value of a space station as a launchil 
platform for missiles, noting that a I 
complex machine could be sent up! 
destroy the station, and furthermot 
intercontinental missiles could call 
war to an enemy more secretly, just ® 
effectively, and much less expensively 


The book is tied in with reports ° 
astronomers, physicists, and astronal!) 
to conclude that a trip to the moon® 
possible with chemical propellants, 
that interstellar travel will have to W8 
for better means of propulsion 
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With Stratos equipment aboard, cabin pressure and temperature stop being 
















problems to the crew. Cabin climate is custom-made automatically, regardless 


militar Stratos cabin superchargers and their matching axial-flow refrigeration turbines 
m . . . . . . 

— are demonstrating superior operating performance with an outstanding service 
1t up & record. Approved service periods exceed the usual engine ov erhaul periods. 
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. . leader for years in propeller design and 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
aircraft as the Lockheed C-130, U.S. Air Force turboprop transport. 


Air Conditioning . Fuel Controls ° Auxiliary Drives 


Propellers Starters 
HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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Step Number Two is aimed at the hearts of four 
tr trunks who were receiving slight!y higher mail 





Editorial 





The P. O. Economy Hoax 


ail STARTED out at this time last year to be a 
hopeful new business administration of the Post Office 
Department has turned out to be a pompous fraud on the 


public. 

In an effort to show exemplary savings in the cost 

field and his associates are pro- 

ducing a series of tricky book- 

hy keeping maneuvers which in the 
long run will cost the taxpayers 

Co more and will take years to 

a l/. ¢ untangle. 

Summerfield and associates have 
gotten into a pointless wrangle with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, they have been working contrary to the intent and 
dictates of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, they have 
placed the U.S. in a precarious and embarrassing position 
with its international neighbors, and they have confused 
and protective relations which should exist between a gov- 
emment service and public carriers. 

To say that Mr. Summerfield has been high-handed 
is putting it mildly. He has taken unto himself the respon- 
sibilities which Congress properly lodged with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. He has revealed a large degree of igno- 

Bhas become the symbol of retrogression back to the disas- 
trous rate-cutting evils which were considered to have been 
pcorrected forever with the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
pAct of 1938. 
It all began last year with the first experiment in 
paving trunk airlines carry first class mail at low rates. The 
funprepared for the type of Tenth Avenue bargaining which 
the Post Office began to use. Just as in the period of 1934- 
=.137, the Post Office began dangling the sugar of more mail in 
;‘tont of the airlines before the carriers realized that it was 
simply the old game of playing one carrier off against 
another, 


of operating the Department, Postmaster General Summer- 
But more than that, Mr. 
the competitive methods of private business with the proper 
rance of public carrier regulation. Most amazing of all, he 
the airlines were 

That was Step Number One. 


. 


pay than the major trunks. The Post Office threatened to 
iplace mail only on the carriers with the cheapest rates, a 
move directly contrary to stated government policy. 

Step Number Three is the completely nonsensical 
move by the Post Office Department in a purely selfish 
action to make its own books look good, of taking U.S 
mail off foreign carriers and making the U.S. look some- 
what ridiculous to all other countries who have been par- 
‘cipating in the international air mail system. 

The maneuver was nothing short of a hoax. For 
very dollar saved by the U.S. Post Office Department itself, 
ne government (or the taxpayers) will lose five dollars. 
It's perfectly silly, not to say stupid 


_——— 
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Representative Carl Hinshaw, who often before has 
come to the rescue of civil aviation in Congress, has written 
to Mr. Summerfield rather sharply reminding the Postmaster 
General that he is not abiding by the intent and statutes 
of Congress. He then states: 


“I had thought that the intention of Congress with respect 
to the making of rates for the transportation of mail by air was 
reasonably clear. In order to prevent the Post Office Department 
from using its great volume of traffic to force the rates of the 
carriers to uneconomic levels, and to force the carriers to trans 
port the mail at a fair price to the government 
agency given full power to make the 


riers should charge and the government pay 


a quasi-judicial 


was rates which the car 


“The Civil Aeronautics Board's role in this process is not 
greatly different from that of a court which fixes the 
tair value of a piece of land that the government wishes to con- 
demn. It is not regarded as proper for the government to us¢ 
extra-legal methods to compel settlement of such a case at a low 
nor do I think it is proper for the government, in this 
case, to put such pressures OM a Carrier that it is forced to 
petition the Civil Aeronautics Board for a rate reduction. The 
proper course is clearly spelled out in the statute and should 
have been followed.” 


district 


igure, 


In its comprehensive report to the Air Coordinating 
Committee recently, TWA brought out the fact that it is 
not possible to have a regulated industry unless both parties 
are willing to accept the disadvantages as well as the ad 
vantages of regulation. 

In answer to Post Office claims that this Department 
should have the right to negotiate rates for the carriage of 
mail, apparently drawing on experience in private industry 
TWA said that such a plan “overlooks the fact that in 
private industry there is (1) competition amoag purchasers 
and (2) a choice by the producer as to the nature and 
quantity of the product to be produced. In the case of 
public utility there is no such choice. It is obligated to serve.’ 

Mr. Summerfield is far, far off base. He's heading 
for trouble but worse than that, he’s causing a great many 
needless headaches to CAB and the airlines and eventual! 
to the taxpayer 


Harris and NWA 


The resignation of Harold R. Harris as president 
of Northwest Airlines because of irreconcilable differences of 
opinion over future policy is not only unfortunate for the 
company but serves as a symbol of what happens when 
financial groups who know virtually nothing about running 
a public carrier obtain dominant control and seek to be 
management themselves. In his one year as chief executive 
officer Harris made a highly creditable record. Given the 
time which any management needs to prove itself, he would 
have restored Northwest to the position it deserves to have. 
But the financial junta has decreed otherwise. We can only 


hope for the best. 


.. . Wayne W. ParrisH 
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PROVEN GAP-FILLER RADAR NO 


ONLY GILFILLAN HAS 


MOstOW. My ¢ 





This example is only one of the many instances 
of the remarkable 4-year dependability record 
of perfected Gilfillan Surveillance Radar when 
combined with outstanding maintenance by 
CAA personnel at major U.S. airports. 


Reliable air defense requires reliable radar. 


Gilfillan is the only gap-filler radar now 
Y ga} 

available that has already made the long 

jump from prototype to proven performance. 


Gilfillan has developed and delivered more 
ground surveillance radar than all other 
manufacturers. The proven dependability of 
this perfected equipment is now demonstrat- 
ing itself—at this moment and 24 hours every 
day—at more than 200 air bases and airports 
around the world. 


WeHOURS WERE MILES 


During the entire year of 1953,Gilfillan 
Surveilfaace Radar was“on guard” 24 
hours a day—8750 hours —at Boston 
InternationakAirport with only 7's 
hours of involdgtary outage. This is 
less than 1/10 of %! If hours were 
miles, this would be the equivalent of 
the short distance from Boston Com- 
mons to Boston Airport compared to 
the vast stretch of air miles lying be- 
tween Los Angeles, Boston and Moscow. 
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Industry Spotlight 





@ Ryan’s recent $7 million contract for a new man-carrying jet calls for develop- 
ment of a vertical take-off fighter for the USAF. Bell, whose VTO craft, also for the 
SAF, was recently damaged by fire, is the only other firm known to be working on 
e-powered VTO fighters. Navy's two VTO fighters, being built by Convair and Lock- 
eed, are turboprop powered. 


@ Forthcoming order by the USAF for development of a reverse thrust device 
or quick deceleration of jet fighters and bombers will be placed in about 90 days. 
ndications are specifications will limit maximum thrust penalty to about 2% in normal 
pperation as compared with about 10% for French design. Boeing, incidentally, will 
nounce a reverse thrust system of its own design next month, 


® New high in aircraft engine overhaul periods was recorded recently by Delta- 
%S Air Lines with CAA approval for 2000 hours operation of Wright R-3350-BD 
ngines used in its six Constellation L-649A aircraft. Average flight distance for these 
onnies is 380 miles or 114 hours; daily utilization of the planes is running 9.4 hours 


®U. S. Air Force will soon place an experimental contract with Harvey Machine 
o., Torrance, Calif., for titanium extrusions. Harvey has been doing similar work for 
lockheed Aircraft under subcontract. 


® Kollsman Instrument Corp. was recently authorized to announce its supersonic 
imachmeter, a 1949 development which has since been used in high speed research 
hircraft. Instrument has an operating range from Mach 0.7 to 3.0 and most recently 
ecorded USAF’s Bell X-1A flight at about 1650 mph. 


® Britain’s Avro lightweight fighter (9000 pounds) should fly early next year. 
is 25-foot span wing has a 65° sweep. It is being considered by NATO, along with 
the Folland Gnat and France’s SNCASE Barouder. 


® Maximum speed of the Douglas F4D is Mach 0.951 (715 mph at sea level) 


® Highest operating time on a Sikorsky S-55 helicopter has been achieved by 
New York Airways, which has over 1900 hours on one craft. This is more than double 
Phat accumulated by the military services on any S-55 and emphasizes role air carriers 
can play in accelerated testing of military helicopters. 


® Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, has developed a high-strength 
Sheat-treatable titanium alloy which appears very promising for large scale production. 
Known as 3% manganese complex, the alloy contains 3% manganese, 1% iron, 1% 
chromium, 1% molybdenum and 1% vanadium. An optimum strength of 200,000 psi is 
obtained by heat-treating. 


® Production plans for the Sapphire-powered Hawker Hunter have been dropped. 
All production planes will have Rolls-Royce Avons. 





@ American Airlines will begin installing Sperry A-12 autopilots in seven long 
range Douglas DC-7’s in the next few weeks. AA ordered the DC-7 with autopilots 
but Sperry and Douglas did not have final system details worked out to their satis- 
faction when the first aircraft were delivered. Plan at American is to operate seven 
aircraft with autopilots installed, then, if advisable, to equip remaining 18 aircraft 


® Southwest Airmotive Corp., Dallas, Tex., has entered an agreement with the 
Scintilla Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. to assemble all of the company’s quick- 
pdsconnect type electrical fittings for users in a nine-state area in that part of the country. 


® Contrary to reports in other segments of the aviation trade press, Collins 
Kadio Co. has not abandoned its design of an autopilot without vacuum tubes 


® Powerplant in the Russian MiG-15 now being test flown at Wright-Patterson 
AFB is definitely a copy of the British Rolls-Royce Nene, but the Reds have upped 
the thrust rating to nearly 7000 pounds. This places the Russian engine in the same 
power class with the French Hispano-Suiza Verdon, an improved version of the Rolls- 
Royce-licensed Tay. 


} ® Hughes Aircraft Co., which is already selling diodes in the commercial market 
‘xpects to push forward with development of other non-military products in the field 
ef alan -* 
C "ye ectronics. Hughes has a computer in an advanced state of development. Progran 
) wil 


il involve extensive financing, which is reported to have already been arranged 


¥ ® Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, which has transferred all production on 
R-1340 engines to its subsidiary, Canadian Pratt & Whitney Co., Ltd., near Montreal, 
may also transfer all R-985 and R-1830 engine and parts work there later. P&W 


— said there are no plans for shifting R-2800 or R-4360 engine production to 
; \anada. 


® Details of Britain's Guided Weapons Department's supersonic wind tunnel, 
which has been operating since June, 1952, have now been revealed by Bristol Aero 
plane Co. Speed range is Mach 1.75 to 3.5 in Mach 0.25 steps. Modifications to cover 
Mach 0.95-1.5 transonic region are under way. Working section is 14.5” wide 20” high 
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LINEATOR 


is years ahead 











Linealot- 


The Chance-Vought Cutlass was 
an advanced design in 1947. It is 
a leader today. The same is true 
of Airborne’s LINEATOR, which 
was developed for the Cutlass 
flight control system. Today, seven 
years later, there is not another 
“tee” type linear actuator like it. 

The same basic model is used 
in the latest of the Cutlass series, 
and in the McDonnell Banshee. 
Modifications of the LINEATOR 
are specified equipment in the 
McDonnell Demon; its Air Force 
companion, F-101; and the Mar- 
tin P5M patrol bomber. 

Conforming to MIL-A-8064 
(USAF), the LINEATOR is most 
adaptable where light weight and 
short length, for a given stroke, 
are desirable features. A ball bear- 
ing jack screw enables it to handle 
1500 Ib. maximum operating load 
in either tension or compression. 

Airborne has set the pace in the 
actuator field with advanced de- 
signs like the LINEATOR. As air- 
craft configurations change and 
speeds increase, count on Air- 
borne for more of the same. For 
information on the LINEATOR and 
other actuators, see our literature 
in the 1.A.S. Catalog. 
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RESEARCH KEEPS 


. .Goodrich lens —— 


high-speed tire yet developed 


HE B-52 heavy bomber has a gross 

weight of over 350,000 pounds. To 
land it at high speeds, the Air Force 
needed a tire that could take terrific 
impact and heat. A tire that greatly 
exceeds B-52 requirements and could 
take 50 landings at 200 mph on the 
dynamometer without failure. It was 
one of the toughest tests ever set for 
an airplane tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers tackled the 
assignment. Using new techniques and 
rubber compounds, they came up with 
the largest capacity high-speed tire yet 


developed. It not only passed the “50 


12 


landings” test but was good for still 
more. And it passed maximum load- 
capacity dynamometer tests at low 
speeds. Cut apart for a post-mortem, it 
revealed no sign of failure. Result: the 
new BFG high-speed tire won official 
approval, is now being produced for 
all B-52’s. 

In addition, B. F. Goodrich wheels 
and Expander Tube brakes were chosen 
as standard equipment. 

The development of this new B. F. 
Goodrich high- “speed tire is typical of 
other BFG engineering ao 
ments. The first low-pressure airplane 


tire—the first high-pressure tire 
the first high-pressure tubeless tire wert} 
all B. F. Goodrich developments. 
Other B. F. Goodrich products {0 
aviation include wheels and brakes 
De-Icers, heated rubber, Pressure Sea 
ing Zippers, Avtrim, inflatable sea 
fuel cells, Rivnuts, hose and other acces 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Compas 
Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F Goodrich 
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By WitutiAM D. PERREAULT 






HE nation’s air-atomic fighter force 
moved a step closer to reality this 
pmonth as Lockheed made its first flight 
pin the straight-winged F-104 and the 
5U. S. Air Force released first details 
on Convair’s delta-winged F-102. 
1s These are the second and third air- 
POPES craft in the USAF’s newest batch of 
supersonic aircraft. Testing and pro- 
duction of the first of this series, the 
North American F-100, is now moving 
along at a fast pace. 
McDonnell’s F-101, a 
ersion of the company’s earlier F-88 
—ant} jet fighter, is slated to fly in the latter 
e wet half of this year. Neither of Republic 
Aviation Corp.’s supersonic fighters, 
fo Re experimental F-103 or the delta- 







supersonic 


—— 


ts frp 
rakes! “Mg F-105, are scheduled for appear- 
-Segl-p Me until late 1955 or early 1956. The 
seal F105 is planned for USAF production. 
acces h a Actually the F-102 made its first 
nah vent January 11, but general informa- 
fy Won on the aircraft, beyond the general 
f knowledge that it was a modified 
persion of the earlier XF-92A delta- 


wing fighter, was withheld. 
It is the USAF’s first all-weather 
‘upersonic interceptor and is equally 


rl 
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“viation 


FLIGHT VIEW of Convair’s F-102 shows smaller vertical tail, cockpit set lower. 


Supersonic Fighters: 3 Flying, 


Details of Convair’s delta-wing F-102 are revealed 
as Lockhead’s F-104 makes first flight. 


significant because it is the first Ameri- 
can land-based fighter using the delta 
wing configuration. The Convair XF2Y-1 
Sea Dart which flew last fall is the 
Navy’s version of the advanced fighter 
and bears a remarkably close resem- 
blance, considering it is water based. 

In its role as a supersonic inter- 
ceptor the F-102’s major armament will 
reportedly be the Hughes “Falcon” 


air-to-air missile. Eventually it is sched- 





TWIN AIR INTAKES on the F-102 
have replaced the XF-92’s nose intake. 


VOL. 17, NO. 21 


3 Under Way 


uled to replace the Northrop F-89 series 
interceptors as well as Lockheed’s F-94C 
in the Air Defense Command. 
Lockheed’s F-104, by contrast, is 
essentially a new brand of weapon, the 
USAF’s closest equivalent of the 
stripped-down fighter. It is officially 
termed a lightweight air superiority 
fighter, a type designed to provide high 
speed fire power in a relatively concen 
trated area. The F-104 is powered by 
the Wright J65 Sapphire engine 
officially rated at 7200 pounds thrust 
The Convair F-102 is powered by 
Pratt & Whitney’s twin-spool J57 en 
gine which also powers the North 
American F-100. This is a more power 
ful engine (approximately 10,006 
pounds thrust) than the J65, but it is 
needed to provide comparable perform 
heavier F-102 air-frame 
The F-102 is scheduled to get the 
even more powerful Wright J67 wher 
it becomes available in  productior 
quantities. The J67 is reportedly rated 
at 15,000 pounds thrust without after 
as the J57 rat 


ance on the 


burner, about the same 
ing with afterburner operating. 

The flights of these three planes 
the F-100, F-102 and F-104— will give 
the military first 
tunity to evaluate realistically the claims 


services the oppor 


and counterclaims of each manufacturer 
in regards to the superiority of his owr 
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particular wing configuration: straight, 
swept, or delta. 

As this is written photos or data 
on the Lockheed F-104 remain unavail- 
able. First photos of the Convair fighter, 
however, provide some interesting com- 
parisons when checked against the 
earlier XF-92, showing areas of design 
improvement. Most noticeable, of course, 
is the substitution of the J57 for the 
Allison J33 (rated at 5200 pounds 
thrust) in the original plane. This ac- 
counts for the appreciable increase in 
fuselage diameter. 


Air Inlet Moved 


By moving the engine air inlet 
from the nose of the aircraft to a 
bifurcated duct arrangement split on 
either side of the fuselage, the nose has 
been left clear for radar and other elec- 
tronic equipment used in all-weather 
flight systems. 


The landing gear has also been re- 
arranged to take it out of the wing, 
leaving more space available for fuel 
and thus providing better range. On the 
XF-92 the main landing gears retracted 
outward, burying themselves in the 
wing. Now they retract inward, with 
the main wheel assemblies fitting into a 
fuselage opening. The main strut on 
the nose gear has been shortened. 

There several prominent 
changes in the main wing and ail 
surfaces. The prototype aircraft used a 
mid-wing configuration, while the pro- 
duction model has the wing well below 
the fuselage centerline. Removal of the 
landing gear from the wing may also 
have permitted a slight reduction in 
wing thickness. 


are 


Vertical Tail Smaller 


The size of the vertical tail surface 
has been cut down appreciably on the 
F-102, apparently minimizing some of 
the earlier complaints regarding the 
excessive size of vertical tail components 
on delta-wing aircraft. The rudder shape 
has also been changed, providing a small 
fixed area above and below the rudder. 


Full span aerodynamic fences are 
used on the F-102 three-quarters of the 
way out on the wing span. 

In keeping with the plane’s all- 
weather role, boot type electrical deicing 
is provided on the wing and tail. 


The changes in fuselage arrange 
ment brought about by the larger en- 
gine have made it possible to keep the 
cockpit within the fuselage area rather 
providing a protruding bubble, as on 
the earlier plane. 7? 2 
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Boeing Takes Wraps Off Jet Transport 


America’s first jet transport, the 
Boeing 707, has had its four P&W J57 
engines fitted and is now almost com 
pleted. It should be ready to fly from 
Renton early in September as sched- 
uled. The 707 design was described and 
illustrated in an exclusive article in 
American Aviation of November 23, 
1953. 

Boeing has confirmed that the 190 


ADVANCED STATUS of Boeing 707 prototype is shown in this first view of th 
four-engine jet transport in assembly dock at Boeing’s Renton, Washington, pla 









000-pound plane is 128 feet long a 









has a span of 130 feet. It will be capabk 
of carrying 80 to 150 passengers at i 
cruising speed “in the 500 mph clas 
and of flying non-stop transcontinental) 
as well as from New York to Londor 

Boeing already has over $15 millios 


invested in the 707. Part of this sun 
has been taken from funds set asié 
to pay excess profits tax. 





TWO VIEWS of an exact scale model of the Boeing 70 
1953) of 


ings (AMERICAN AVIATION, Nov. 23, 


confirm earlier draw 


the 190,000-pound jet transport 
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three Firms Report 
income Over $10 Million 


Douglas, Consolidated Vultee, and 
Curtiss-Wright all reported net incomes 
in excess of $10 million for fiscal 1953. 

*Douglas netted $18,586,305 or 
$15.46 a share, on sales on $874,515,463 
to November 30, compared with $10,- 
792,285, or $8.99 a share, on sales of 
§522,619,409 for fiscal 1952. Backlog: 
§22 billion. 

® Curtiss-Wright netted $11,402,791 
on sales of $438,728,482 for the year 
ended December 31, compared with $9,- 
47514 on sales of $326,183,643 for 
1952. Backlog: $865 million at present. 

* Consolidated Vultee reported a 
net to November 30 of $10,254,821, or 
$431 a share, on sales of $370,703,232, 
compared with 1952’s net of $10,426,- 
476, or $4.39 a share, on sales of $390,- 
997,843. Backlog: More than $1 billion. 


Convair-GD Merger 
Approved by Directors 


Directors of both General Dynamics 
Corp. and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. have approved a merger of the 
two firms and stockholders will vote on 
the proposal April 29. Under the agree- 
ment, four-sevenths of a share of GD 
stock would be exchanged for each 
Convair share but Convair would re 
tain its name, identity, and personnel. 

GD owns 400.000 of the 2,379,298 
common shares of Convair outstanding 
and John Jay Hopkins is board chair 
man of both companies. 


All Douglas Divisions 
Work on New Models 


Each of Douglas Aircraft Co.'s 
three California divisions is now work- 
ing on a new military aircraft, the com 
pany’s annual report reveals. 

* Santa Monica’s engineering effort 
has been increased with early design 
work on a new model plane which has 
reached the stage of evaluation by the 
military (presumably the turboprop- 
powered XC-132). 

* Long Beach is developing an AF 
cargo plane (presumably the XC-133). 

* El Segundo is producing a carrier 
attack plane embodying “stripped-down” 
principles (presumably the A4D). 


Heavy Press Delivery 
Dates Revealed 


Promised delivery dates on nine re 
maining presses in the USAF’s $389 
million heavy press program have been 
obtained from the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 


Mesta and United have stated they 
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First and only fiyable Russian-built MiG-15 in the hands of the West is now 
being evaluated by the USAF’s Air Technical Intelligence Center at Wright- Patterson 
Air Force Base. This is the craft for which the U.S. paid a Korean pilot a $100,000 
reward last fall. This model, built late in 1951, still bears some Russian markings 
and the instruments are said to be copies of U.S., British, and German equipment 
The gunsight is reportedly a direct copy of one designed by Sperry Gyroscope Co. 





Harris Resigns as President of NWA 


The smoldering feud between 
Harold R. Harris, president and chief 
executive officer of Northwest Airlines, 
and the eastern financial group which 
has taken over dominant control of the 
airline, came to a climax March 4 with 
the resignation of Harris and two of 
his chief aides. 

Harris’ five-year contract, which 
has run only since January 1, 1953, was 
settled for an unknown figure. Willis 
Player, v.p. of public relations, and H. 
Don Reynolds, executive assistant to 
the president, both of whom had left 
Pan American Airways to join Harris 
last year, also resigned and were given 
severance pay. 

In a_ statement after the 
special board meeting in New York, 
Harris said: “Basic and irreconcilable 
differences of opinion have developed 


issued 


between myself as president and a group 
who presently constitute a majority of 
the company’s board of directors, These 
disagreements, involving reversal of 
policies previously approved by the 
board, relate to basic policy underlying 


the planning for the company’s future 
so that the company may properly dis- 
charge its obligation to the public, pro- 
vide security and expanded opportunity 
for its employes, and offer a fair return 
to its owners.” 

Harris pointed to his solid record 
of achievement during his year’s term 
and expressed thanks to the 5400 men 
and women of Northwest “whose 
loyalty and competence made possible 
the vastly improved record achieved in 
1953.” 

What's in for Northwest 
is a sharp economy wave to be 
the it is 
understood. The order for six Lock 
seed Super Constellations remains un- 


store 
now 
financial 


ordered by group, 


disturbed, however. 

The Croil Hunter, 
former president and now board chair 
man, remains unchanged and he will 
not resume an active management post. 
Whether a new president will be chosen 
soon is not known. Malcolm S. Mackay, 
executive vice president, continues as 


position of 


chief executive officer. 





will deliver the 50,000 and 35,000 ton 
forging presses to Alcoa-Cleveland in 
July and September, respectively; Loewy 
has indicated similar forging 
will be turned over to Wyman-Gordon 
at Worcester, Mass., this coming No- 
vember and December; the two Loewy 
8,000-ton extrusion presses will be com- 
pleted for Kaiser Aluminum at Hale- 
thorpe, Md., in December and in March, 
1955; Harvey Machine Co. at Torrance, 
Calif., will receive its 8,000-ton Loewy 
extrusion and 12,000-ton Lombard ex 
trusion presses this coming December 
and January; and Curtiss-Wright at 
Buffalo will receive its 12,000-ton Loewy 
extrusion press in December. 

A 13,200-ton Schloemann extrusion 
press is already working at Alcoa’s 
Lafayette, Ind., plant. 


presses 


Fairchild to Buy 
American Helicopter 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
is about to purchase American Heli 


copter Co., Manhattan Beach, Calif., 
and Mesa, Ariz., as part of its diversi- 
fication program. The rotorcraft firm 


is now developing small pulse-jet-pow- 
ered ‘copters but also has a design for 
a craft with a payload equal to 40 
passengers. 

It is understood that Fairchild plans 
no management changes after it takes 
over the helicopter company, and Cor- 
win D. Denny is expected to remain 
as president of the new Fairchild di- 


vision. 
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Maiden flight of the Convair R3Y Tradewind transport. Turboprop 
engines generate 22,000 hp for the R3Y, first American turboprop seaplane. 





Eisenhower Turns Down EAL-CAI Merger 


President directs CAB to disapprove move, presum- 
ably because of findings of “unlawful” prior control. 


By Wiuuiam V. Henzey 


OLONIAL AIRLINES’ future was 

very much undecided as this issue 
went to press, following disapproval by 
President Eisenhower early this month 
of its merger agreement with Eastern 
Air Lines. 

The President directed CAB to 
reverse its original decision and issue 
a disapproval order on grounds that 
“mergers must be accomplished in full 
compliance with the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, including the requirement for ad- 
vance approval of any acquisition of 
control.” 

This was an obvious reference to 
original findings by CAB that Eastern 
had “unlawfully” acquired prior control 
of Colonial. CAB had condoned the 
merger because of “obvious public bene- 
fits” which, it claimed, outweighed the 
alleged violations. 

The action marked the second set- 
back within two years for Colonial in 
its efforts to merge its subsidized sys- 
tem into a larger carrier. A previous 
agreement to merge into National Air- 
lines was defeated by a Colonial stock- 
holders’ vote in April, 1952. 

Immediately following the Presi 
dent’s disapproval, Eastern’s President 
T. F. Armstrong wired Branch T. 
Dykes, CAI President, renewing the 
merger offer on the same terms of two 
shares of EAL stock for three shares 
of Colonial’s. 

Also in the picture was National, 
which had been involved in the Col- 
onial-Eastern case by virtue of a CAB- 
instituted investigation into a possible 
Colonial-National merger. G. T. Baker, 
NAL president, indicated National 
stands firm on all commitments made 
by it in the merger case. 
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board of di 


A special Colonial 

rectors meeting on March 2 indicated 
that these two possibilities were befor« 
it, but failed to produce any statement 
as to which course Colonial will 


pursue, 


now 


In addition to the two known 
merger offers, Colonial could conceiv- 
ably enter a merger deal with a carrier 


other than Eastern or National or could 


try to “go it alone,” although it has 
stated publicly it can’t achieve  self- 
sufficiency unless granted some new 
routes. 


CAB’s original decision to approve 
the Eastern-Colonial agreement, despite 
the “unlawful control” findings, was 
submitted to the White House on Sep 
tember 14, 1953. Subsequently, the De 
partment of Justice took a stand against 
the merger in two memoranda, whicl 
also transmitted to the White 
House. 


were 


In December, 1953, the decision was 
returned to CAB for comment on the 
Justice position. Last month the Board 
returned the case to the White House 
for Presidential action without chang 


ing its recommendation. 


CAB had originally voted 4-0 
(Josh Lee did not take part) in favor of 
the agreement. Following the  dis- 


approval directive from Eisenhower, the 
Board voted 4-0 for disapproval. In a 
brief opinion, the agency phrased the 
President’s position this way: 

“The President, while taking into 
account the desirability of suitable 
mergers among air carriers to strengthen 
the national air transport system 
thereby reduce the subsidy burden, 
nevertheless concluded that such mergers 
must be accomplished in full 
pliance with the Act... .” eee 


and 


com 





Westinghouse May Selj 
Conway By-Pass in U.$ 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. my 
shortly bring the Rolls-Royce Conwy 
by-pass engine to the U. S. to try, 
sell it to U. S. aircraft companies, 

The Lester, Pa., and Kansas Ciy 
engine builder, which has a reciprog 
assistance agreement with Rolls-Roye 
says performance data on the Conwy 
has been submitted to several America 
companies and some have shown “coy 
siderable interest.” 

Westinghouse refuses to confirm 
however, that a Conway will be im 
ported, declaring only that no milite 
orders for a U. S. version are on hap 
and none are imminent “from the mi 
itary.” 

The Conway is the only large } 
pass engine in production by a Wester 
nation at present. Only U. § 
project, the Packard J49, was shelved 
an economy drive in 1949, 


ARDC Headquarters 
Staff Reorganized 
An 


taken place within Air Research a 


similar 


internal reorganization 








Development Command headquarter 
to make its operation somewhat simila] 
to that of an industrial organizatior 
The change is designed to clarif 
responsibility and authority, fix account] 
ability, and obtain more rapid, efficient 
and economical management, according 


oo Ex. Donald L. Putt, ARDC 


commander. One of the major change 


Gen. 


planned is a gradual shifting of earl 
planning on weapon systems from 
ARDC centers to ARDC headquarter 
at Baltimore, Md. 

The following positions related d 
rectly to ARDC research, developmen 
test, and aircraft programs have beet 
established: 

Deputy Commander of Technica 
Operations will be rig. Gen. Floyd} 
Wood. The four directorates of his staf 
include: Research, Col. Don Flickinger 
Development, Brig. Gen. Leighton ! 
Davis; Weapon Systems, Col. Ernest N 
Ljunggren; and Operations, Col. Fred] 
W. Miller. 

In addition, there will be a guided 
missile office headed by Col. H. J. Ha 
berstadt and a programming oft 
headed by Lt. Col. W. J. Thomas. 

Reporting directly to Putt will & 
the plans and policies office under Col. | 
Brooks assistant for opef} 
tional readiness under Col. J. R. Hor} 
apple, atomic energy office under Col | 
William D’Ettore, and executive offi 
under Lt. Col. R. G. Moll. 


Lawhon, 
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HE ADVENT of the North Amer- 

ican F-100 and other military 
fighters capable of supersonic speeds 
at low altitude raise the possibility of 
using the sonic-boom as an offensive 
weapon, according to Raymond H. 
Rice, NAA’s v.p. and chief engineer. 

Talking before the Los Angeles 
Section of The Institute of the Aero 
nautical Sciences recently, Rice said 
shock waves on the order of 50 pounds 
per square foot can be generated by 
lw flying supersonic aircraft, the 
equivalent of a 140 mph hurricane force 
of short duration. To illustrate this 
point Rice recalled the early flight of 
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the F-100 at Palmdale Airport when 
quarter-inch thick plate glass windows 
were shattered, door frames were split, 
and flying glass thrown in all direc 
tions by sonic shock waves. 
Investigation has shown that these 
shock and 
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boom’s shock waves is well established. 


Sonic Booms May be Used as Weapon 


it is possible to predict pressure and 
direction of the shock wave. This is 
illustrated in the accompanying graphs 
presented by Rice. 

Depending on the distance below 
the flight path, the shock wave pressure 
varies from about 12 psf at 1750 feet 
aircraft altitude to 50 psf at about 250 
feet in altitude. Rice suggested that this 
use of the 
as an offensive weapon, could reduce 
the 


plosives 


consideration, sonic boom 


logistics problem of storing ex 
in the aircraft 
greater fuel load. 


and permit 


The fact that range could thus be 
increased, and that low flying aircraft 
would be under the effective detection 
altitude of radar, would make it worth 
designing an aircraft to best utilize this 
potential. This would call for a plane 
of Mach 1.2-1.5 speed with as large a 
cross section as possible. iu & 
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ESTIMATED INTENSITY OF A 
BOW-WAVE SHOCK FOR A’ 
TYPICAL FIGHTER AIRPLANE 
IN LEVEL FLIGHT AT M-15. 
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LOW ALTITUDE supersonic runs assure maximum shock wave pressure. 
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News Briefs 





MANUFACTURING 


First electronic missile simulators 
for Air Force guided missiles are now 
close to completion; Martin B-61 and 
Bell B-63 simulators from Link & Bell, 
respectively, are involved . All-time 
high has been reached in employment 
at Douglas-El Segundo. Total is 23,34( 
people, some 10°, more than WW II 
. - Annual report of Ryan Aero- 
nautical reveals that the firm is working 
on both pilotless and piloted jet air 
revealed are dimensions of 
the Ryan Firebee . . . Republic has been 
awarded an Air Force contract of $29.8 
million, which is described as an interim 
price for building an unspecified num 
ber of F-84F fighters. 

Lockheed has begun moving int 
its new military Constellation final as 
sembly hangar at the Lockheed Air 
Terminal at Burbank, adding 190,00( 
square feet to the California Divi 
sion . . . Part of that company’s experi 
mental engineering flight work has als« 
been moved from Edwards Air Force 
Base to Palmdale . . . According to an 
article in Fortune magazine Wall Street 
will be surprised if Glenn L. Martir 
Company’s debt is not revealed as being 
halved in the firm’s next financial re 
port . Cannon Electric Co. of Los 
Angeles has set up a company in Great 
Britain, to be known as Cannon Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd. 


AIRLINES 


A program for operation 
Panagra Douglas DC-6B with Bendix 
3.2 cm airborne weather radar has be 
gun. The unit will be used on sche 
duled operations between Miami and 
Suenos Aires ... Air France Comet II 
fleet will be furnished with 16 inte 
grated flight systems by Collins Radio 
Transports will be forced 
down over Saudi Arabia by that govern 
ment if they have landed at Israeli-con 
trolled airfields, according to a recent 


record . 


craft; also 


of a 


Co. 


warning. Transports would also be held 
liable to confiscation and “other penal 
ties” ... A revised staffing plan for the 
Bureau of Safety Investigation of the 
CAB has been approved by the Board 
Eleven positions will be cut and the 
held organization will be reshaped . 


TWA has received an 80 five-year 
certificate of necessity of $46 million 
covering the purchase of 20 Lock 
heed L-1049’s and spares . . . Questions 


about the handling of French in-transit 
passengers at Idlewild have been raised 
by a Gaullist deputy, who wants to 
know whether the French government 
is aware that such passengers are queried 
about their political activities in France 
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Three Ways to Figure Profit 


(Before interest but after income tax) 


PROFIT MARGIN ON 
GROSS REVENUES ? 


Electric Utilities 
Natural Gas odes 
Class I Railways ........... 
Motor Carriers—Passencer . 

Air Carriers * pid ceknes eebees 
Motor Carriers—Property ...... 


PROFIT AS PERCENTAGE 
OF INVESTMENT ? 


Electric Utilities 


DT [iE wnegeeccctachavecssene 
Class I Railways .......... 

Motor Carriers—Passenger ...... 
BP GOTTEN cc cccesccevcccccccces 


Motor Carriers—Property 


TIMES INVESTMENT TURNED 
OVER PER YEAR? 


Electric Utilities 
Natural Gas 
Class I Railways seesee 
Motor Carriers—Passenger 

Air Carriers * 
Motor Carriers—Property 














1950- 1948- 1946- 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
19.22% 18.94% 18.92% 19.27 
15.01 16.13 16.38 16.57 
10.82 10.70 10.33 9.97 
5.96 6.28 6.48 7.83 
6.00 6.01 4.73 3.24 
2.59 3.06 3.42 3.35 
5.92% 5.83% 5.87 5.93 
5.91 6.29 6.36 6.53 
4.17 4.02 3.79 3.53 
12.18 11.59 11.26 14.29 
10.86 10.25 7.99 5.4 
12.05 14.36 16.33 16.06 
0.31% 0.31 0.31 0.3 
0.39 0.39 0.39 0.39 
0.39 0.38 0.37 0.35 
2.05 1.85 1.74 1.82 
1.81 1.70 1.69 1.67 
4.68 4.69 4.77 4.8 


Industries are arranged in order of size of profit margin 


* Total industry data are used because of difficulty in separating investment 


between domestt 


and international operations for all the periods 





The Board's New Look at Profits 


Long term planning is emphasized in current ap- 


proach to airline earnings; variety of factors weighed. 


By Wiuuiam V. Henzey 


QO: of the uncertainty engendered 
by Congressional investigations, ad 
verse court decisions, and general criti- 
cism of the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
ently emerged a statement of position 
by the Board that could do more to 
achieve stability for the U.S. airline 
industry than any previous action in the 
agency’s 16-year history. 

At least it first-time gov- 
ernment recognition of the severe eco- 
nomic fluctuations to which the air in- 
justry is susceptible and, in that, should 
inspire confidence in industry manage 
ment that has been lacking during the 
up and years the 
ment assumed regulatory control. 


assures 


down since govern 

In short it sets up the “profit pat- 
tern” as a key to the air industry’s 
financial picture to be viewed along 
with the stability in the demand for 
the product of air transportation. Thus 
the industry may get away from the 
“rate of return on investments” as the 
only measure of an airline’s success, or 
lack of it. 

The profit pattern consists of an 
evaluation of these three major aspects 
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of the industry’s financial status in com 
parison with other regulated industries 
* Profit Margin: The percentage of 
profit compared to gross revenue. 
® Return on Investment: The 
centage of profit compared to total in 
vested capital; 


ner 
pel 


® Investment Turn-Over: The num 
ber of times per year the invested cap 
ital is turned over or the ratio of gross 
revenue to invested capital. 

It is the Board’s view, after ap 
plication of this new theory, that the 
industry needs stability to attract sound 
capital. 

The results of the theory applied 
to air in relation to other regulated in 
dustries appear in the above chart. 


Immediate aim of the Board’s stat 
ment was to advise the Commerce Dx 
partment of the “adverse impact” on 
the , “user 


industry of a _ proposed 


charge” program under which each 


airline would be assessed a 24%4¢ pet 
gallon tax to offset the cost to the go 


ernment of operating the Federal air 


ways. 
Apparently it was successful in it 


immediate aim, because a revised and 








much less drastic “user charge” gy 
eventually was forwarded by Comme 
to Congress for consideration. That» 
sult alone was worth about $36 mil 
to the industry, or 50°/ of the indus, 
net annual profit. 

But the long-range aspects of 
Board’s statement are of equal, if ; 
greater, importance to the industry, py 
ticularly with the 
ahead of attracting sufficient capital 
meet the changeover to jet equipme: 
That imminent re-equipment progr 


awesome  buré 


is expected to cost the industry ab 
$1 billion. 

That CAB is aware of the need 
strengthening the air industry o; 
long-range basis can be seen from the 
conclusions drawn by the agency in 
statement to Commerce: 

®“From the nature of its | 
pattern and the stability in the dema 
for its product, the financial security 
air transportation is weak in comp 
son with other regulated industries, 

* “Unless capital requirements 
be met on a private enterprise 


| - 4 ' : 
substantial additional hnnancia 


ance to the industry will be required 








the U.S. position ol world lea lersnit 
air transportation is to be protect 

° “While the per cent of profit 
investment is probably the best meas 


of the magnitude of profit actua 
earned by a company in any given j 
or period, the ~proht margin 


reliable indicator of the 
recurrent 


more 
risk from 


tions Oo! the magnitude commol 
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transportation. 


®“An industry which is subjec 


to serious and sudden fluctuations 
earning power and which also | 
thin profit margin will be classife 
the. financial market as a speculative 
dustry rather than an industry of st 
ized earning power. 
®©“With such a 


during the period of its peak grow 


weak showin 
it must be concluded that the air tra! 


port industry is already materia 
handicapped in competing with ot) 
regulated industries for capital ever 
no user charges at all are imp sed. 

©“The fact that 
industry is in the highest price posit 


of all transport industries further uf 


t nst 
trans 


the air 


mines its financial security. 


® “It is reasonable to conclude | 
air transportation will experience 
greatest competitive advantage during 
periods of peak prosperity and will 
to its weakest competitive position 
Ing periods of adverse business co! 
tions when mass purchasing power 18 
a low ebb. Or during periods of pe 
prosperity, time is more valuable 


money, whereas during periods ol 


verse business conditions, money 


more valuable than time. 
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“It becomes of utmost importance 
view the earning power of air trans- 
tion, and therefore its capability 
io absorb, in terms of its long-range 
rather than its short-range profit posi- 
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That is a nut-shell view of the 
agency's new analysis of airline eco- 
Bureau Director 


s of 
l, ify 


try, poi DOMICS. Operations 
bell joseph H. FitzGerald emphasizes that 
apital yt 15 not designed as a picture of gloom 


for industry financiers and operators, 
but rather the contrary. If the regula- 
wry agency responsible in large part for 
the industry’s health is aware of the 
economic characteristics of that indus- 
wy, the future should be brighter. At 
last it can be tackled with more con- 


1ipmer, 
Progra 


"y abog 


need fi 
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m they * 

y in oe adence. 

; In the past, partcularly in mail rate 

S prol and passenger fare matters, CAB has 

demange been criticized for taking a “key-hole” 

urity qq view of the industry financial picture. 
: The Board’s statement was for- 


ompar 
ies, [warded to Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
nts ce Weeks last November under covering 
> hase etter from then-CAB Chairman Oswald 

assem Ryan. It had been prepared largely 
under the direction of FitzGerald and 


wired 
ship i Warner Hord, chief of the office of 
tected tier accounts and statistics. It was 
-. originally submitted to Weeks on an 
a “unofficial” basis, but its release to the 
an industry generally was voted by the 
aan Board Members this month. 
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de The challenge to protect sensitive air- 
' borne electronic circuits from thermal 

‘ shock, surface condensation and ex- 
7 treme vibration has been successfully 
PS met by Bendix engineers in this new 
uring spaced grommet “EE” connector. 
| fal This connector is not only designed 
dur for performance, but is also engineered 
a for your production needs. The open 
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SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Of particular significance is that 
CAB, after studying the “profit pat- 
tern” of air transportation in relation to 
other industries, views the “profit mar- 
gin” as a more accurate index of just 
how the airlines are doing financially. 
Also, the Board now sees that applica- 
tion of any yardstick must be on the 
long-range and not the short-range 
profit picture. 

For example, despite a rate of re- 
turn on investment almost twice that 
of electric and natural gas utilities in 
1952, the airlines made less than six 
cents profit out of each dollar of rev- 
enue, as compared to 15¢ to 20¢ for 
the other industries. When the long- 
range view is taken, the airlines aver- 
aged only three cents out of each rev- 
enue dollar over a seven-year period, 
while the electric and gas utilities main- 
tained their 15¢-to-20¢ average. 

Thus it is that the government now 
appears to be looking at the air trans- 
port industry in its proper perspective. 
That could constitute a two-pronged ad- 
vantage for the airlines. It means that 
money won’t be taken away through 
enforced rate cuts not otherwise deemed 
reasonable, and it means that the in- 
dustry will be looked upon in financial 
circles as a more stable utility worthy 
of new capital to meet the jet challenge 
of the near future. os « 


Resistant 


“! Bendix Electrical Connector 


ample room for all assembly and solder- 
ing operations. Moisture-proofing is 
accomplished without the use of potting 
compounds, permitting completely serv- 
iceable aircraft) harness installations. 

These features are all accomplished 
with no appreciable increase in weight 
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cable clamp. 


over an connector with a 


Complete information on request. 
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Hinshaw Attacks Govt. 
Rate Cutting Efforts 


Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) has 
severely criticized the Federal Govern- 
ment for taking advantage of its posi- 
tion as the “world’s largest single buyer 
of transportation” to force lower charges 
from private carriers. 


Addressing the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington last month, Hinshaw renewed 
his attack on the Post Office Depart- 
ment for alleged “pressure tactics” in 
gaining lower air mail transportation 
charges and broadened his criticism of 
recent governmental agency actions to 
include the Defense Department. 


Hinshaw recalled the many battles 
which were fought over the years to 
develop a sound air transport system 
and decried the failure of those newly 
arrived in Washington to take cog 
nizance of those historical facts. It is 
Hinshaw that 
“new faces, new people not necessarily 
that who 


the antecedents” are now 


unfortunate, said, the 


familiar with background, 
don’t know 
in government throwing the Govern 


ment’s “weight” around. 
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with 
Harlan D. Fowler 


Inventor of the Fowler Flap 


1954—Big Year 
for 


Boundary Layer 
Control 


Harlan D. Fowler, a consultant on boundary 
layer control, has been actively engaged in research, 
development, and design of aircraft since 1917, serving 
with Fokker, The Glenn L. Martin Co., Convair, Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Fowler Aircraft Co., the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and the U.S. Air Force. 

His Fowler Flap design, one of more than a 
dozen patents issued in his name, has become synon- 
ymous with high-lift wing design and is used on 
more than three dozen aircraft, including the Boeing 
B-52, B-47, and C-97; the Convair Liner and B-24; 
and Lockheed’s P2V, Constellation, and Lodestar. It 
has also been used by the French, the British, and 
even the Russians in such planes as the MiG-15, [I-38 
and Tupolev 200 (without his permisison ). 

There is every indication that this will be the 
year of decision for boundary layer control, climaxing 
decades of dreams and designs. Rapid developments 
in this field during the past five years, shrouded by 
military secrecy, have brought BLC to a stage where 
a number of experimental installations in transports, 
helicopters, and even fighters are likely during the 
coming months. 

In the accompanying interview with Harlan 
Fowler American Aviation brings you an expert's 
views on the principles, problems, and potential of 
this aerodynamic development. 


What is the future of boundary layer control? 


° ; i 
A. I believe we will see the day when it, in all j 


aspects, becomes a generally accepted means of increasig§. 
§ ra 


airplane lift, decreasing profile drag, and improving stabiliy 


Q. How 
(BLC)? 


A. In the modern sense BLC is the utilization 


do you define boundary layer cont 


mechanical means to create suction or blowing to maj 
tain smooth, or “laminar,” flow of the boundary layer 
air over the surfaces of a wing, fuselage and tail. Whe 
laminar flow 
from the surface and the flow 


breaks down the boundary layer separate 
becomes turbulent. Th 
destroys maximum lift, increases drag, and causes errat 


pressure distribution. 


Q. Is BLC a new discovery? 

A. No. It has been the subject ot theoretical stucie 
and experiments since Prandtl’s first exposition in 19% 
Research was first made by the Germans on the effect 
suction on maximum lift as far back as 1928. It yw, 
first put to practical flight tests on the Goettingen AF 
and AF-2 airplanes during 193942. The AF-2 attained ; 
maximum lift coefficient of 3.8 for a suction coefficient ; 
031 with power off. There was sufficient data to indicat 
that with power on the maximum lift coefficient wouk 
have exceeded 5.0, which is exceedingly high for a sing 
engine design. 


Q. Were the Germans very far advanced in this 
field when the war ended? 

A. Very much so. They had developed to the prot 
type stage the Arado 232A, the Junker Ju-90, and th 
Dornier DO-24, which used a combination of suction an 
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blowing over the flaps to increase the lift. Considerabk 
development was also under way with the Messerschmit 
Me-109G, which used the all-blowing method. Other Ge: 
man airplanes in the design stages were the Bloom-Vos 


Arado 234, etc. 


Q. In regard to the Arado 232A, did this airplax 
fly with BLC in operation? 

A. Although it- was flown, the BLC system wa 
not placed in operation because the German Air Ministn 
would not grant it a high enough priority to use the hy 
drogen-peroxide ingredients which were used for fuel it 
the Walther engine, then being experimented with o 
rocket driven aircraft. The same situation existed with the 
Ju-90, which was also flown but without BLC in operation 


Q. Has any work been done since the end of th 
war on airplanes using BLC for high lift? 

A. Prior to 1950 several small airplanes were a 
veloped and tested but the results have been disappointing 
principally due to the inadequacy of the power source am 
to lack ol technical knowledge as to the best method « 
maintaining laminar flow over the wing and flaps. 

Since 1950 considerable effort has been put in ¢ 
a BLC-equipped Cessna 190, but since the performance 
results have high security classification no data can be 


vealed. 


Q. The development of such high lift by mean 
of BLC usually has a serious effect on longitudinal com 
trollability. What is the answer to this? 

A. The AF-2 was fitted with an all-movable hor 
zontal tail, in which the stabilizer deflected at the rat 


————_© 
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~~) ‘Reduce the take-off and landing distance by 50%’ 


ol? , on ' 
beefourths that of the elevator. Throughout the entire 


in all ieht range, with BLC in operation, both with and with- 
Ncreasingds power, an elevator range of + 10° was ample even 
stabil hugh the tail design did not have a high volume capacity. 
With a large tail surface area it may be possible 


“— develop sufficient control with only the elevator. This 

vation ft depend entirely on the effectiveness of the downwash 

Gj the amount of retardation of the airstream velocity 

1 Maither the tail surface caused by the highly deflected flap 

~~ sition, sometimes approaching 55° with BLC in opera 

- Whetn Tightly sealed elevator hinges would improve this 
*paratts. preventing losses in lift. 


nt Th However if very high lift is to be attainable, over 
* Ctra. figures quoted, it may be necessary to apply a blowing 
BLC system to the tail surface, and in this way increase 
¢ lift sufficiently to overcome high pitching moments 
od loss of air velocity over the tail. 


| studi 

n 1% Q. How does lateral control function with BLC? 

fect A. Usually by blowing BLC air over the ailerons, 
It wi hich are drooped sufficiently to maintain high lift over 

n API wing tip, and thus prevent tip stall. This was the 


al . > . ws , 
ined dosthod used in the Arado 232A. In this condition lateral 


cie ; : 

' re. wntrol is very good. Because drooping the ailerons adds 

INdIC . . . 
KattLomplication to the control system mechanism, it may prove 


would 


» U“imore beneficial and less complicated to introduce spoiler 
SIngit 


ontrol and use full-span flaps. 


Q. De you see any advantages in using BLC on 
arge aircraft? 

A. On large transports with wing loadings from 
to 100 pounds per square foot the problem of getting 
them to take off and land on present runways is becoming 
more and more acute. There is a limit to airport expansion 
© meet the ever increasing demand for longer runways. 
The situation is further being complicated by crowded 
schedules and the stacking up of transports waiting for 
2 space to land. 

By means of BLC it will be possible to reduce the 
plan ukeoff and landing distance by 50°, or more and thereby 
permit at least two or three transports to land on the 
same runway at the same time. When jet powered trans- 
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1 Wa 
snistn| POS become common our best airports will be unable to 
‘e hy. | “commodate them unless some such means as BLC is 
rel jn} 84 I believe that CAA will permit this practice when 


" BLC operation becomes efficient and dependable and such 
h the) Metaft are fitted with full-span flaps. 





ation Q. What do you consider to be the most pressing 
f th need for research and development to make BLC for high 
lift a success? 
ay A. We have just about explored all possible aero- 
¢ 1 dynamic factors in the design of an efficient BLC system, 
mun F dut there still remain the mechanical problems involving 
' an’t "ew power sources. 
d Bleeding off from turbojet engines is one of them, 
provided it is not excessive. The ducted-fan jet engine is 
, . mother promising power source. The use of powerful 
anct# compressor engines remains to be explored, and hydraulic 
eK) pumps and even ethylene-oxide combustion used to op- 
trate fans have feasible applications. 
eas Atomic power is another possibility, and may offer 


con-— ‘he most promising power source so tar suggested. 

The essential thing is to be able to supply large 
nop Wantities of air under adequate pressure to maintain 
rat? “Minar flow over the wing and flaps under all angles of 


a 


attack. Flow requirements may vary from 200 to 2000 cu 
ft. per second, depending on the size of the aircraft, for 
periods up to 30 seconds during the entire take-off and 
landing period. These are stiff requirements. 

In addition, size, weight, and powerplants must 
be kept within reasonable values. Space is probably the 
most critical factor because there remains so little space it 
modern aircraft available for such purposes. 


Reduces Profile Drag 


Q. You mentioned that BLC can have beneficial 
effects in reducing the profile drag. How is this done? 

\. When the boundary layer of air becomes turbu 
lent the friction or profile drag increases. The theory be 
hind the design of low-drag airfoils is the prevention of 
early separation of the laminar flow so that it will adhere 
to the surface as far aft of the leading edge as possible 
But even with these airfoils separation still occurs too near 
the leading edge. 

3y means of continuance or area-suction BLC it is 
possible to retain nearly 100° laminar flow and an at 
tendent profile drag reduction approaching one-quarter that 
of the low-drag airfoil. Drag reductions of this order have 
been obtained in highly specialized wind tunnel researct 
by NACA, 

Area suction is done through a porous surface, such 
as sintered bronze or steel, discreet slots, or perforation 
It sucks off the stagnant or lew velocity boundary layer of 
air adjacent to the surface. In removing this lew velocity 
flow the thickness of the boundary layer becomes thinner 
and the flow accelerated. Suction must be continuous from 
the leading edge to the trailing edge in order to counter 
the tendency towards increasing thickness of the boundary 
layer as it approaches the trailing edge. This leads te 
separation, turbulence, and drag. 


Q. What kind of porosity appears to be the most 
practical? 

A. From the standpoint of controlled suction flow 
in feet per second and for low pressure requirements, it 
now appears that perforated sheet is the most practical. 
The NACA has proved by extensive tests that there is 
less tendency to clog perforated sheet with dust or rain 
and it requires less attention than the sintered material or 
discreet slots. 

But all these methods of porosity have a profound 
effect on the design of the wing or fuselage, because of 
decreased strength, difficulty of maintaining glassy smooth 
surfaces, and the most difficult of all, retaining hermetically 
sealed ducts to convey the sucked-off air to the suction 
pump. 

Q. What is the significance of using BLC to re- 
duce drag? 

A. When applied to the wing of a large transport 
it may be possible to increase the range as much as 25 
and if applied to the entire airplane it may increase the 
range 50°. But for the same initial range it would be 
possible to increase the payload according to the reductio1 
of required fuel load and thereby greatly improve the 
economical operation of a transport. 


Q. What are the criteria that must be met to 
ensure an efficient form of area suction BLC? 
A. Since the perforated surface appears to be the 
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DC-7 Flagships Slice 
3 Hours from flights 
to Los Angeles 


With the introduction of its new DC-7 Flagships, 
American Airlines has added another page to the re- 
corded feats of U.S. aviation. Powerful new 3250 hp 
“Turbo Compound” engines speed these specially de- 
signed transcontinental planes through the skies at a 
record 365 miles an hour. As a result, today, DC-7 
Flagships are flying non-stop coast-to-coast in under 
8 hours! 


For more than 19 years, American Airlines has used 
Sinclair Aircraft Oil to protect its powerful engines 
against heat and friction. This strong vote of confidence 
in a single product is made even more emphatic by the 
fact that, today, more than 45% of the oil used by 
major scheduled airlines in the U.S. is supplied by 
Sinclair. Why don’t you place your confidence in 
Sinclair Aircraft Oil? 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFTOI 








continent: 
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- Ol . Po Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 











‘Increase the range 50%’ 


best form of porosity for area suction, it is necessary to 
locate a series of small holes of specified area in the for- 
ward portion of the wing, both upper and lower surfaces. 
As the maximum section of the airfoil is passed the holes 
must be made larger or increased in number to suck off 
the greater thickness of the boundary layer. An even 
larger suction area is needed as the trailing edge is ap- 
proached. 

The flow through the surface must be carefully 
regulated by interposing some form of porous material 
under the perforated sheet such as felt, filter paper, etc. 
The velocity through the surface may be from one to two 
per cent of the free air velocity, which is extremely low. 
The Reynolds Number of the boundary layer displacement 
thickness R& should not exceed about 4000 between a 
series of spanwise perforated holes spaced chordwise. 

The surfaces must be glassy smooth and free of 
waviness, Vibration caused by rough operation of pro- 
pellers and engines can have a very disturbing influence. 


How Transport Would Operate 


Q. How would a transport equipped with area 
suction BLC operate? 

A. The best altitude for operating BLC to control 
properly the suction flow appears to be from 30,000 to 
30,000 feet and at the cruising speed now commonly at- 
tained with turbojet aircraft, or about 500 mph. Under 
these conditions the density is extremely low and the 
kinetic viscosity so high that surface waviness or even rough- 
ness will not be as detrimental as has been experienced in 
wind-tunnel tests. 


Q. Will the same problem exist for power sources 
as pointed out under BLC for high lift? 

A. Yes, but the source need not be so powerful 
with respect to cubic feet of air to be removed. A bleed- 
off from the turbojet engine would probably be ample as 
a power source, but much remains to be done to develop 
a pressure-suction pump that can operate at such high 
altitudes. Because it must operate continuously throughout 
the flight, the pump must be capable of functioning under 
low density air conditions, and be able to adjust itself to 
varying suction quantities, such as may be caused by snow 
or rain obstructing the surface through which the air is 
being drawn. 


Q. Do you believe it will be practical to design a 
wing to incorporate area suction BLC? 

A. If the trend persists towards thick skin with 
integral spanwise ribs, multiple spars and ribs, it will be 
an extremely expensive development to carry through. 

It is my belief that a form of glove will be de 
veloped which can be easily applied or removed from the 
wing. Such a glove can be lightly constructed, made to 
the desired airfoil shape, and permit area suction all the 
way from the leading edge to the trailing edge without 
interference from internal construction such as spars and 
ribs. It will permit ease of maintenance at low cost, with- 
out impairment of the basic wing. 

The glove would include the perforated skin and 
ducts, and would cover the entire wing and fit as tight as 
a glove on both sides. This form of glove would greatly 
facilitate experimentation with production type aircraft, and 


+ 


eventually be incorporated as standard equipment for , 
erations best suited for this purpose. 

Leakage of ducts poses a very serious problem 
maintenance, because leaking ducts would permit outwy 


flow and this has a marked effect in increasing the dr 


above that of the basic wing. 


Q. Do you foresee any difficulty in transmitting 
aerodynamic loads from the glove into the basic wir 
structure? 

A. While this is not 
method of accomplishing it has been designed. Patent pape 
are now being drawn up on the specifics of this design whi 
would make it possible to adopt advanced boundary lay 
control systems to aircraft now in production or even | 
those in operation. 


Q. You also mentioned that BLC would be bem 
ficial in improving stability of aircraft. How? 

A. It has long been known that nose slats ha 
a very stabilizing effect in preventing stall 
commonly accepted maximum angle of attack. With tk 
advent of sweptback wings with thin sections having ; 
sharp nose contour the stall angle of attack is serious) 
affected, thus resulting in very low lift. This in tun 
causes a reverse shift of the pitching moment, which is 
duces a pitch-up tendency and rearward movement of th 
center of pressure. 

Under these circumstances lateral control is im 
paired and longitudinal stability is greatly affected. 

The NACA has done some very valuable work ip 
developing area suction at the extreme leading edge, with 
in the first three per cent of the chord. Area suction tend 
to prolong the lift curve to a larger angle of attack is 
the same manner as the nose slat, resulting in great im 
provement of maximum lift, reduction of pitch-up, ané 
substantial reduction of drag. The installation of are 
suction to a wing is far more simple and less costly thar 
the conventional nose slat, and when not in operation doe: 
not cause the large drag commonly associated with the 
retracted nose slat. 


a simple matter a practic 


below th 





Q. Cannot this increase in maximum lift also be 
used to develop even higher lift obtained with BLC over! 
the flap? 

A. It certainly can. However, if the angle of at 
tack becomes too great, such as beyond 20°, it will not bk 
possible to take full advantage of it for take-off an 
landing purposes. Nevertheless there are some wing co! 
figurations that will stall early in spite of BLC over th 
flaps, in which case area suction at the leading edge 
beneficial. 


Q. Then it is possible to develop BLC that wil 
improve high lift, low drag, and good stability all at once! 

A. To a certain extent, yes. It is quite conceivabl 
that a common power source will be used for all these pur f 
poses, but under alternate performance requirements. 

For instance, BLC may be applied to the flaps and | 
nose portion simultaneously to improve take-off. Wher 
the airplane reaches its designed cruising altitude this 
could be redirected to reduce the drag by area suction 
over the entire wing. 

In this way the weight of the power source can be | 
absorbed into the entire BLC system rather than for 4 
single purpose. eee 
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wes and durability. Whether the need of commercial air lines 
yabit § - 
pur is for upholstery, carpeting, draperies, or coated fabrics... 
Goodall meets their requirements in every way through 
and | 
Then | the miracle of blending and diversification. For Goodall 
this Fabrics are Blended-to-Perform...an investment in long- 
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range economy and lasting beauty. 
1 be 
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° ©1953, Geodall Fabrics, Inc., Subsidiary, Goodall-Santord, Inc. (Sele Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH®* Cloth *Registered Trade Mark 
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IN TERMS OF PROFIT... 


wmaemen- THE GREATESH 


Latest model of the famed Douglas DC-6, the DC-6B 
represents the ultimate in this series of great, four-engine air 
transports. It was the DC-6B which flew 5700 miles from 
Los Angeles to Paris last May in 20 hours to complete 

the longest non-stop flight ever made by a commercial airliner. 
The superior performance of this airplane under all 
conditions and its acceptance by the flying public have 


established it as an outstanding profit-maker. SERIES § 





“Queen of the Fleet” on these leading airlines of the world is the famous Douglas DC-6 or DC-ifhese ait 


AA Argentine « *AIGLE AZUR French « ALITALIA Italian * AMERICAN U.S. * ANA Australian * BCPA Australian New Zealand + BRANIFf § the | 


CMA Mexican + *CGTA-AA French * CONTINENTAL U.S. * CPAL Canadian + DELTA-C&S U.S. » *EASTERN U.S. + FLYING TIGER U.S. | AMERICA 
JAL Japanese * KLM Netherlands + LAI Italian * *LAN Chilean * NATIONAL U.S. » *NORTH AMERICAN U.S. « NORTHWEST U.S. + PAL Phid EASTES 
PANAGRA u. S. « PAN AMERICAN U.S. « SABENA Belgian + SAS Danish Norwegian Swedish + SLICK U.S. « SWISSAIR Swiss PAN 

TAI French * UAT French « UNITED U.S. * WESTERN U.S *Soon 


TWICE AS MANY PEOPLE AOU 
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IRLINERS EVER BUILT! 


Already 88 of these new turbo-compound sky giants have been 
| ordered by the airlines. This brings to a total of 476 the number 
of DC-6, DC-6B and DC-7 airplanes delivered by Douglas 
or under construction. So aerodynamically clean . .. so powerful 
= is the DC-7 that it is the only commercial airliner making 
scheduled non-stop flights both ways across the United States. It is 


designed for maximum operating profits and to bring 


SERIES the air traveler comforts never possible before. ca 


DC-lfhese airlines are flying or have ordered 


pranrg the luxurious new Douglas DC-7 


ER U.S. § AMERICAN AIRLINES + DELTA-C&S AIR LINES 

PAL | EASTERN AIR LINES » NATIONAL AIRLINES 

iss | PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS + PANAGRA 
UNITED AIR LINES 


[EROUGLAS AS ALL OTHER AIRPLANES COMBINED 



































ELAND: “Lightest and most economical in its class.” 


Napier Bids for Share of U.S. Market 


British firm bases hopes on three engines: 


the 


Eland, Nomad, and Oryx; first will power Fairey Rotodyne. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


RMED with a trio of unusual and 

extremely interesting engines, a 
little-known British company is making 
a determined bid to enter the US. 
market. 

The company is the 146-year-old 
D. Napier & Son, since 1942 a com- 
ponent of the giant English Electric 
Group (1953 net profit: $4,350,911) 
which has just become the first British 
firm to have a full-time aviation repre 
sentative in Washington (223 Dupont 
Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue). 

The products that Napier is offer- 
ing for sale or license production are: 

* The Eland, a 3000-plusehp en- 
gine weighing 1575 pounds dry with a 
frontal area of only 7.1 square feet. It 
is claimed to be the lightest and most 
economical engine in its class. 

* The Nomad compound diesel en- 
gine which features a very low specific 
fuel consumption (between 0.33 and 
0.35 lb./ehp-hr.) over a wide range of 
altitudes and speeds. 

© The Oryx, a turbine gas _pro- 
ducer of about 1000 Ibs. thrust with 





applications in both the fixed-wing and 
rotorcraft fields. 

The new Napier trio may revive 
the company’s fame as an aircraft en 
gine designer, which started with the 
Lion, Britain’s outstanding engine of 
the "Twenties and continued into the 
‘Forties with the Sabre, a remarkable 
2400-hp liquid-cooled unit with 24 small 
sleeve-valve cylinders. This was Britain’s 
first engine in the 2000-hp class (it 
eventually produced over 3000-hp). 

Since World War II the Napier 
production plant at Liverpool has started 
producing Avons under license from 
Rolls-Royce, whereas the home factory 
at Acton, a London suburb, has been 
working on the new trio with only 
limited government support. 

At the moment it seems that the 
Eland has the biggest future of the trio. 
This turboprop is to power the Fairey 
Rotodyne and there is a likelihood tha: 
British European Airways may use it 
to re-engine its Airspeed Ambassadors, 
which now have Bristol Centaurus 


piston engines. 

It is an attractive engine due to its 
low weight (1575 Ibs. net dry and 
0.525 lb./ehp specific), extreme cleanli 


NOMAD: “Very low specific fuel consumption at a wide range of altitudes and speeds.” 
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ness of design and frontal area of op) 
7.1 sq. ft. (including accessories). Th 
results in an overall cowled shape , 
unusually high aerodynamic efficien 
which, coupled with a specific fuel co, 
sumption which is little over 1.5 lb./eph 
hr., an outside diameter of only 36 j 
and a length of 122 in. makes it y 





usually favorable in size, weight an 
fuel consumption. 

The Eland has a 
compressor with six combustion char 
bers and a three-stage turbine. 

The Eland has now logged aboy 
1000 hours on the bench and is due t 
start flying in a Vickers Varsity this 
month. About six engines have bee 
built so far and the present program 
calls for production to get under wa 
next fall. 

The Nomad is in a more advanced 
stage than the Eland since the Nomad] 
accomplished 900 hours on the bend 
and 100 in the air before the mor 
simple Nomad 6 was produced. Latte 
has now run for over 200 hours on th 
bench and should fly in an Av 
Shackleton this month. About 1 
Nomads have been built. 

The Nomad consists of a simpk 
valveless two-stroke diesel engine com 
pounded with a gas turbine. The anid} 
compressor and multi-stage turbine ar 
on a common shaft which is coupled] 
mechanically to the diesel engin 
through gearing. Power from the piston 
engine and the surplus power from th 
turbine are both transmitted to the 
propeller. 

The combination utilizes higher com 
pression and expansion ratios and 
thereby achieves a specific fuel consump 
tion much superior to the convention 
turbine engine. Moreover, the engine 
will operate with equal efficiency o 
diesel oil, kerosene or wide-cut gasoline 

The following are the latest basic 
data for the Nomad: weight, 3580 lbs. 
engine length, 9 ft. 11 in.; frontal are 
(power plant), 19.25 sq. ft.; static rat 
ing, 3135 ehp; specific fuel consump 
tion, 0.33-0.35 lb./ehp-hr.; price (est 
mated), $80,000-90,000. 

The last of the trio, the Oryx, 
still veiled in official secrecy and only 
one is running. It has been estimates 
that the gas producer unit weighs som 
500 Ibs. and is about six feet long. 

Its projected uses include the power 
ing of a small Percival helicopter. I 
produces a large amount of unburml 
air which can be used for power boost 
ing (for take-off or hovering) by burt 
ing fuel in tip nozzles. Hot gases pas 
ing through the blades would give aut 


ten-stage ax 
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matic de-icing. 

Another projected use for the Ors 
is in the Percival P.87 transport 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, March 1). 
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“Want To Talk To Your Pilot? 
“| Pick Up The Phone! 
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It's the new selective calling system by Bendix Radio. Air- 
borne and ground equipment. . . both built by Bendix Radio 
for airline or business aircraft use. Visual and aural signal 
in the cockpit. 


Over 1400 interference free tone combinations. Pre-selected fre- 
quencies. Two sets of twelve push-buttons using tones in the 
frequency range between 312-6 and 977-2 cps. Audio reception when 
pilot earphones are worn. Visual or aural signal when pilots take a 
break from earphone fatigue. 

f (~~ The transmitting unit is designed for 19 inch rack mounting and 
<- ~ , - - : is 6 inches high. 


Dual receiving system on signal short 4 ATR mount. Local or 


Airborne remote control. 
ne . Resonant Relays Built to Aviation Specs 
The Bendix* Selective Calling System has electro-mechanical 
resonant relays Specifically Designed for Aviation Use. 
This is the heart of the dependability of the Bendix System. Now 
as ever ... when it’s aviation equipment . . . look to Bendix, the 
Name Millions Trust. 


a) Bendix Radio 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 4, MD 


— rupert Sate . Southwest Sales West Coast Sales 

r 
“wee E a 3300 Love Field Drive 10500 Magnolia Boulevard 
Ground Equipment New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A Dallas, Texas North Hollywood, Calif 
Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric: 200 Laurentian Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 
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DOOR FOR 
HEAVY FREIGHT 


NEW AA TERMINAL combines mechanization with functional layout. 


Faster Freight Goal of New Terminal 


By Josepu S. Murpny 
EW YORK, N. Y.—A new 


chanized air freight terminal, now 
in full-scale operation here at American 
Airlines’ La Guardia Field headquar- 
ters, is a major step by the airline in 
its program to speed up the ground 
handling of air freight. 

The new La Guardia terminal, 
while serving AA as a day-to-day op- 
erating unit, will also be used as a 
pilot installation to work the final 
wrinkles out of its design. According to 
one official, once it proves itself opera- 
tionally and the economics of its efh- 
ciencies have been studied, the plan is 
to use this basic design as the backbone 


me- 


for installations at other key freight 
centers on the airline’s system. 
On the list are such stations as 


Chicago, Detroit, Boston, and Buffalo. 
An installation at Los Angeles, similar 
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to that at La Guardia but on a much 
smaller scale, is already in operation. 

The program at American is being 
spearheaded by J. M. Glod, superinten 
dent of cargo service, who worked out 
the master plan for the new terminal. 
The job of making it operational at La 
Guardia goes to H. W. (“Bert”) Ains 
ley, who directs the entire freight ter 
minal operation. 

The main features: 

® Mechanization: 
roller conveyors, manufactured by the 
Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. of St. Louis, 
move inbound freight from the truck 
loading docks into the heart of the 
terminal. Special scale sections, built 
into the conveyors, eliminate an extra 
handling operation. 

* Rapid Communication: 
clerks stationed at work desks near the 
scales have individual intercom and 
pneumatic tube systems for quick re- 


Precision-built 


Rating 


ceipt of tariff information from a cep 
trally located rating office overlooking 
the terminal; clerks complete executioy 
of airbills on the spot before freight 
moved into the terminal proper. 
First big test for the new  facilit 
came soon after its completion during 
the peak holiday freight traffic this pas 
that month 
terminal 


December. For alone, the 
La Guardia 
5.6 million pounds of freight, with 33 
million pounds outbound New 
York and over 2.1 million inbound. 
Record handling for one day was 
327,000 pounds, 198,00 
pounds outbound and 129,000 inbound 
The terminal is served by six dock 
Four docks 
equipped to feed into the powered sys 


handled close 


from 
representing 


stations. are conveyor 
tem; two others are heavy duty units 
using double-width conveyors for bulky 
packages or pallet-loaded shipments, 
Although | the 
system is used exclusively for outbound 
freight, i.e. freight departing fron 
New York, AA has provided a standby 
conveyor arrangement that 
bound freight to five of the dock loca 
This is made up 
units which are 
freight in both directions, a single fixed 


powe red 


feeds in- 


tions. of the tw 


double usable _ for 
conveyor not used for outbound freight, 
and two movable conveyors which are 
lifted out of the way by a hand-operated 
winch when outbound freight is being 
the docks. 


Big side feature of the double con 


received at 


veyor units, according to Glod, is their 
use aS a pre-delivery storage area Io! 
inbound freight. Here freight can be 
pre-loaded each morning between 4 and 
6 a.m. and up i 
agree with a pre-determined schedule o! 
truckers. This provides 


yV speed 


set in a sequence t 
pickup by 
direct service to the customer 


ing up turnover of freight to the trucker 
when he arrives at the dock. 

Emphasis on rapid communicatio 
in the AA scheme does not stop when 
the Other 
special devices include: 


freight is billed at scales. 

® Dual Telautograph units in the 
rating office and ramp control ofhee 
floor One freight 
agents dispatch information on inboun 
and outbound flights; another registers 


( see plan). gives 


up-to-the-minute data on flight handling 
at the passenger terminal. 

* A special Teletalk speaker 
phone combination mounted on the 
field side of the terminal. Unit is useé 
to bring the ramp control office int 


micro 


immediate contact with personnel load 


airfreighters with instruction of 


freight. 


ing 
late-arriving 
operation in the immediate vicinity, the 


Barring engine 
sensitivity of this unit is such that a 
cargo loader speaking at a normal vote 


distinctly in the 
eee 


level can be heard 


control office. 
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I9 chambers of hell 


You are looking at the units of a $2,000,000 Martin test- 
ing laboratory—part of a man-made hell of fire and 
water, shock and vibration, explosion and corrosion, 
designed to torture electronics equipment! 


For these vital components of today’s aircraft, guided 
missiles and weapons systems must carry tremendous 
responsibilities. Consider, for example, the electronic 
system of the Martin B-61 Matador: 

Incredibly versatile, it comprises the entire brain and 
nervous system of America’s first successful pilotless 
bomber. Yet this sensitive equipment must withstand 
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the shock of many tons of thrust in the first second of 
take-off — violent changes in temperature and pressure 
—and ground conditions ranging from sand storms to 
arctic blizzards, desert dryness to tropical downpour. 
Today, Martin’s facilities are among the finest in the 
world for design, production and proving in the field 
of avionics...one of the major developments of Martin 
Systems Engineering which is now tailoring airpower 
to previously impossible requirements. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


oe 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE +>MARYLAND 
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Folland May Build Gnat as NATO Fighter 


Reduction in money and manpower needed for con- 


struction may make Petter’s design a bargain. 


By James Hay Stevens 
London Technical Editor 


ONDON—The confirmation from 

Fontainebleau that Folland Aircraft 
Ltd. has submitted a quotation to 
NATO for a trial batch of Gnat light 
fighters brings to a head 1953’s aero- 
nautical enigma. 

Designed by W. E. W. Petter, man- 
aging director of one of Britain’s smaller 
airplane companies 
(but one which 
has an outstanding 
reputation for the 
production of air- 
frame compo- 
nents), the Gnat is 
an original concep 
tion, without a 
parallel today. 

Originality has 
always been a 
feature of Teddy Petter’s airplanes. His 
first design was the slotted and flapped 
Westland Lysander of 1936, an obser 








Petter 


vation airplane with a speed range of 
50 to 230 mph. In 1945 he had the 
idea of using the jet engine to make a 
really fast high-altitude bomber—the 
idea that became the Canberra. 

It is about three years now since 
Petter felt a revulsion from the heavily 
loaded, elaborately equipped machine 
that is today’s fighter. He was con 
vinced that a light fighter could be 
built that would do all that an inter 
ceptor should, and that such an air 
plane need cost only a fraction of the 
money and man-hours of a full-scale 
fighter. 

Petter’s considered view was that 
a real airplane was required, not just 
an expendable target-defense fighter 
He scorned both the rocket and_ the 
ramjet because of their extravagance 
and aimed instead at the modern turbo 
jet equivalent of the Spitfire I of the 
3attle of Britain. 

The premise of this conception was 
that if war were to come within 10 
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years—that is by 1960—it would ng 
be fought supersonically, but on tk 
basis of mass daylight raids by TU4; 
(B-29 copies) with swarms of MiG-1§ 
as top cover. To counter such attacks; 
four-to-one numerical superiority of & 
fending fighters is required. 

To obtain this number of fighter 
for deployment along the NATO fro 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean ; 
impossible, says Petter, if one thinks jp 
terms of a $300,000 weapon. It can k 
done in the time, and with a reasop 
able budget, by adopting a $70,000 on 

The second most likely Russia 
attack would be by light tactical j¢ 
bombers and fighter bombers, aly 
operating mainly in clear weather, and 
certainly at low levels where ada 
interception is unreliable. 

The war in Korea and all that j 
known of Russia’s air forces suggests 
Petter says, that blind bombing tech 
niques are relatively undeveloped. De 
spite this, he points out, NATO is con 
centrating on all-weather fighters, which 
by their very size and the complexity 
of their equipment can neither be buil 


nor operated in the numbers required] 


to cover a 2000-mile front. 


Convinced in his belief, Petter se} 


to work and designed the FO 14] 





rigidly disciplining himself so that the] 


hghter would not only be small, but 
would have a moderate wing loading 
ot 40-45 pounds per square foot. 

\ new engine, the Saturn, first de 
signed by Dr. Stanley Hooker for 
Bristol, was to be the power unit. Thi 
engine, an ultra-simple, rugged axial 
was expected to give 4000 pounds thrust 
or 500 pounds weight. 

Then, toward the end of 1952 
under the Super-Priority scheme, Briste 
was told by the Ministry of Supply 
concentrate on the Olympus and the 
Proteus 3. Undeterred by the disappear 


ance of his power unit, Petter continued | 


with the design and construction of tw 
prototypes to be flown with the lates 
long-life version of the Armstrong 
Siddeley Viper giving 1900 pounds 
static thrust. 

The economies of the light fighter 
can be summarized as follows: 

* Because of larger production rus, 
and therefore better tooling and greate! 
“learning,” unit cost falls rapidly after 
200 airplanes; 

* $16,800,000 will buy 215 standard 
or 900 light fighter airframes—prict 
ratio better than 4-to-l; 

® The light fighter is one third the 
weight of the standard, but man-hours 
are only one fifth, 


4 


LOW COST of Gnat production 1 
charted at left. For the same peice: 
900 Gnats, 215 standard fighters. 
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® Useful load is 42°, gross, com- 
pared with 33%, because structure, en- 
gine, hydraulics, electrics, pressurization, 
are simpler. 

® The 6000-pound fighter can carry 
two 30 mm. cannon, radar range, and 
radio navigational aid. 

Unit price for NATO tender was 
$70,000 for 20 Gnats with Orpheus 
engines and two Midges with Vipers. 
This is an equipped figure, about half 
covering engine, instruments, and opera- 
tional gear. 

Orpheus is expected to weight 850 
pounds. 

Dimensions (these are early figures 
and have been slightly modified during 
design development): span, 20 feet 
4 inches; length, 29 feet; height, 9 feet 


4 inches; wing thickness ratio 8 
(later to be 6°); root chord, 8 feet 6 
inches. 


Such is the pudding, what of its 
proof? 

Gnat and Midge 

The Gnat is being built. There are 
two prototypes in production for which 
one wing is complete and the first 
fuselage is well advanced, This first 
airplane should be ready to fly in Sep 
tember, with the second a few months 
later. 

These two prototypes will 
suficient power from their Vipers to 
carry out general flying and handling 
trials, although their performance will 
not be operational. To distinguish them 
from the Gnat fighter, this version 
has been christened the Midge. 

Work on a light axial-flow engine 
has been resumed at Bristol under high 
priority. This is not the Saturn, but 
a revised design, the BE26, recently 
announced as the Orpheus. Petter ex 


have 


pects some de-rated flight trial engines 
by mid-1955 and production engines 
giving 5000 pounds static thrust by the 
following summer. 


Key: Think Light 


Petter says that the only way to 
design a light fighter is to aim low: 
the air force will always ensure that 


the original weight is exceeded. If an 
equipped weight of 8000 
target, it will be 11,000 
the time it reaches the 
aiming at 5000 pounds plus, and ac 


wounds is the 
12.000 by 
squadrons. By 


cepting radar range and extra fuel as 
overloads, Petter has kept the Gnat at 
a maximum of 6000 pounds. 

It is not enough, Petter 
stip down an existing fighter; it is 
essential to think light the start. 
The way this has been put into practice 
is to tailor the fuselage around pilot and 


says, to 


trom 


engine, so giving a minimum practical 
size, 

The nose is fairly long, because of 
the radar range, and a heavy gauge 
light alloy skin gives deflection protec 
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PROTECT 
PARTS 


stripping. 


DOUBLE 
tild § 


because NYLOK threaded 
boring, special tapping and all the secondary operations 
required by other threaded inserts. With NYLOK inserts, 
simply drill and tap with standard tools — then screw the 
insert in place. They give stronger, tighter fastenings 
which will permit fewer fastenings per application. 


REQUIRE NO SPECIAL TOOLS 


e For use principally in non-ferrous 
forgings, castings and extrusions 


inserts eliminate counter- 


for 


insertion or 


because they eliminate thread failure in expensive cast- 
ings by absorbing stresses and prevent thread wear and 


because with the resilient nylon plug, NYLOK inserts 
provide a smooth, positive locking torque on both inter- 
nal and external threads, thus locking the insert in the 
casting and also securely locking the bolt once it has 
been threaded into the insert. 


re- 


moval. Permits use of standard screw driver. Simplifies 


maintenance in the field. 


How NYLOK THREADED 
INSERTS work... 


Resilient nylon plug (A) sets up lateral 
thrust on both internal and external 
threads, smoothly wedging mating threads 
together, both on casting and bolt (B) and 
(C). There is no galling, no thread distor 
tion, no mutilation of mating threads. All 
of locking action is on threads and locking 
is positive. The inserts may be used and 
reused many times without impairing the 
locking feature, 


For complete details on how NYLOK 
threaded inserts may solve your fastening 
problems, write today. NYLOK engineers 
will gladly discuss them with you at no 
obligation. 





™ NPY LOK Corporation 


Manufacturers of Nylon-Locked fasteners covered by U.S. patents and patents pending 


Main Offices and Factory 


Offices in: New York City ©@ Detroit 


Chicago 


Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


North Hollywood 






















































HOW G-E JET SERVICE ENGINEERING WORKS FOR YOUR G-E POWERED AIRCRAFT 


i] 


INSTALLATION. G-E tech reps are 
on hand ‘round-the-clock to help 
personnel with installation and 
maintenance problems 


CLASSROOM SESSIONS given by FLIGHT OPERATION. G-E tech 
G-E jet engineers help pilots and reps are available through out 
mechanics have a better under- the world—whenever, wher- 
standing of G-E turbojets. ever needed. 


watch for engine mis- 
, check packing pro- 


G-E jet service helps keep F-86D’s 


READY FOR CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


G-E service engineering at U.S. Air Force Bases helps maintain high percentage 


of aircraft readiness by speeding engine maintenance 


General Electric jet service engineering has one 
all-important objective— to help G-E turbojet users 
get the highest possible utilization from their engines 
at all times. 

For example, take the 71st Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron at Coraopolis AFB, an Air Defense 
Command Base near Pittsburgh. There G-E tech 
reps work with USAF maintenance personnel to 
maintain high availability of North American 
F-86D’s. 

Besides improving engine maintenance and over- 
haul procedures, the tech reps lower turbojet repair 
time-cycles by applying new and improved service 
techniquesdeveloped from G-E operating experience. 


General Electric jet service engineering in the 
Pittsburgh area is, of course, part of G.E.’s world 
wide jet service program.G-E tech reps are stationed 
in Japan, Greenland, Germany, England, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, Italy, Africa, and Korea. In the United 
States, jet representatives are available to airframe 
manufacturers, the Air Force, and the Navy from 
coast-to-coast. 


For further information on this program, contact 
a G-E Aircraft Specialist. He’ll be glad to tell you 
how G-E service engineering can go to work for 
your aircraft—today, or five years from now. 
Section 230-26, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N.Y. 


Gow can pret your conftdence in— 


GENERAL 


READY TO TEST a new G-E J47-17 engine, personnel of 71st 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron listen as G-E tech rep outlines 
necessary steps. 


ELECTRIC 


INFORMAL CLASSES are conducted by G-E reps to orient USAF 
personnel on repair and servicing techniques. Below, G-E engi- 
neer explains thermocouple device to class. 
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SYSTEM AND 3 INTERCHANGES 
SERVE MAJOR CITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


Continental's 40-city system is served by a modern fleet 
of DC-6-Bs, Super Convair 340s, and DC-3s. Interchanges with 
American, Braniff, and United Air Lines provide Through Services 


to Arizona and California, St. Louis, and the Pacific Northwest. 
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BURNS AERO -tTourist Seats 


Sturdy, handsome...and comfortable! 




































Passenger comfort and eye appeal... easy 
installation and the ability to “take 
it” in hard Air Tourist service—your 
assurance when you install Burns 
Aero-Tourist seating equipment! 












Burns Aero seats are among the 
lightest ever designed « CM steel 
construction keeps maintenance 
at a minimum « Contoured 
and cushioned for greatest 
comfort « Superb 
craftsmanship ¢ Built to 
individual airline specifi- 
cations * Prompt, on-schedule 
delivery « Burns Aero-Tourist 
seats are in airline service 
throughout the world. 


Triple Aero-Tourist 
Fore or aft facing 


Write for details—Airline or 
Executive aircraft seats. 


AERO SEAT CO., INC. 


3900 COHASSET STREET, P.O. BOX 127 «© BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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tion against return fire. Side intakes ar 

used to duct the air into the compress, 
eye just aft of the wing. The fairin 
of these intakes is continued aft, giving 
the fuselage a three-lobe cross sectio: 
and in the side lobes are stowed th 
two 30 mm. cannon with their amm 
nition and link collector boxes. 

Fuel is stowed in every possible 
space in the center fuselage around th 
ducting and the compressor ahead , 
the firewall, but jet-pipe tanks hay 
been avoided. A 50-pound ejector se 
and single-piece hood also save weigh 
Tail controls are grouped in a spix 
fairing running from hood to fin. 

Wing loading was kept low, bot 
to preserve maneuverability above 40,00 
feet (where the combined effects ¢ 
low air density and reduced CL at high 
Mach numbers causes large increase 
in turning radius with loadings ove 
50 pounds per square foot), and 
reduce landing speed. 


No Flaps 


In point of fact, the Gnat has n 
flaps—yet another way of saving weight 
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Sealed pressure-balance ailerons will k 


fitted to the prototypes, but in the light] 


of experience with recent airplanes ¢ 
both sides of the Atlantic, power-oper 
ated inboard ailerons will be used o 
the operational model. Aspect ratio i 
low, as is wing thickness, and sweet 
is 40 

Since the wing torsion box is to 
small to make it a worthwhile fu 


receptacle, the structure is very simpic J 


indeed. Closely spaced stringers, simple 
flanged-blank ribs, folded sheet webs 
combine with a moderately thick ski 
to give adequate strength without at 
expensive machining processes. 

The wing halves are assemble 
with a center section torsion-box bridge 
to make a single unit, to which ar 
fixed replaceable tips—giving a span ‘ 
about 20 feet. The wing is dropped int 
a notch in the top of the fuselage, wher 
it is held by four spigots, instead ¢ 
rows of bolts. In this way two mall 
die-stamped fittings can be used 
carry the concentrated loads of wing 


landing year and cannon, 


Low Stabilizer 


The stabilizer is placed low 
simplify power trim and to keep U 
hn structure light. 

Landing gear, specially designe 1 | 
British Messier, is smaller than that.ol 
ersonal plane. It retracts backward int 


; ; + ne 
he fuselage and yet, because of tm 


all span, the track ratio is reasonable 
[The main wheels go into the intake 
luct fairings, while the nosew! it 

in behind the pilot's seat. 
Calculations show that the Gnat 
should have a level speed performane 
it least equal to that of present day 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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firstline fghters—Sabre, MiG-15, Swift, 
Hunter—somewhere between M = .95 
and M = 1.1. 

Because of the nearly one-to-one 
thrust/weight ratio, climb should be 
far in excess of these airplanes. This 
feature also suggests rapid acceleration 
after the climb and not the slow wind 
ing-up that handicaps some of the new 
heavy types. The Gnat is also fully 
stressed for low-altitude maneuvering 
and is fully adapted to ground attack 
with underwing loads. 

If Petter is correct in thinking that 
Mach 2 combat will not come before 
1960, the Gnat can equal current 
fighters. Easier production, he main- 
tains, would ensure that a given number 
would enter service before an equal 
number of standard fighters. A small 
airframe factory with, say, 2000 on its 
staff could make 50 a month. 

In the NATO application the Gnat 
also offers a cheap, high-performance 
fighter for reserve training. With its 
speed, climb and swept wing it is more 
representative than the  obsolescent 
Meteor, Vampire, and Thunderjet. If 
adopted, it also offers an attractive 
article for the smaller countries. 

Perhaps Petter’s strongest case for 
the economy of his light fighter is that 
he can build two without government 
assistance. Operational virtues must, of 


course, await the proof of flight trials. 
eee 


Corporate Planes in ‘52 
Flew 1.9 Million Hours 


The CAA reports that 
fying activity has increased 900°, in 
192 over 1940, with company and in 


business 


dividually owned aircraft logging 
3,124,000 hours during 1952, about 
600,000 more than scheduled domestic 


airline revenue hours. Of the total, 1,100 
company-owned aircraft claimed 1,853,- 


00 hours, with 19,400 individually 
owned planes accounting for the bal 
ance, 

Industries leading in aircraft utili 
zation are manufacturing and mining 


with 616,000 hours; farming and ranch 
ing, 559,000; aviation (other than for 
hire), 427,000: petroleum, 371,000; and 
construction and real estate, 286,000. 
Other hourly — utilization 
lor other types of non-arrier flying are 
compared by CAA in its “The Airplane 


hgures 


at Work for Business and Industry” 
booklet. 

Using 1952 hourly totals with per 
centage increases over 1951, figures 


are as follows: commercial agriculture, 


increased 3.) to 707.300 hours: pas 


senger and cargo (including irregular 


‘arners), up 6.8 for 703,000 hours; 
and patrol, survey, and aerial advertis 
ing, up 31.5 to 317,000 hours 
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Domestic, Internatl. Load Factors Down 


US. 


international airlines 


scheduled domestic trunk and 
in 


1953 hauled 


more people and more things more 
places than ever before. As an industry, 
however, the carriers experienced de- 
clines in the load factor columns, caused 
in part by the addition of new equip- 
ment to their fleets. 

The new aircraft, faster, and with 
more seats, boosted available seat-miles 


More room was provided to carry 


cargo, too, and cargo ton-miles, which 
includes air mail, air freight, and air 


express, climbed 8 for the domestic 
trunks, and 3°/ for the international 
group. 

A breakdown of the three com 
ponents shows: domestic trunks, air 


freight up 15 million ton-miles; air mail 


up 3% million; and air express up 


? 


re 









































by more than 4 billion (an increase million; international air freight, up 
over 1952 of more than 20°%) for the 589,000 ton-miles; air express, down 
trunks, and 631 million (up 13°) for 61,000 ton-miles; and air mail, up 
the international carriers. 3,000,000 ton-miles. 
Domestic—1953 Domestic—1952 

Passenger Revenue one sits: : Passenger Revenue 
Load Passenger Cargos Load Passenger Cargo§ 
Factor Miles Ton-Miles Factor Miles Ton-Miles 
AA na 67.78 3,226,914,000 80,547,914 72.80 2,837,654,000 72,228,055 
BNF * 56.37 469,069,000 5,802,344 61.21 344,807,000 5,071,359 
CAP ... 58.99 716,609,000 9,424,784 57.59 637,579,000 8,392,696 
CARIBAIR 34.44 9,815,000 31,027 49.31 8,912,000 42,076 
C&S t 63.65 69,596,000 1,047,925 61.86 201.085,000 3,082,589 
CAI 57.40 94,340,000 503,944 51.11 70,995,000 410,089 
CAL 51.44 148,919,000 1,576,646 54.93 139,000,000 1,482,692 
DAL ** 61.50 625,384,000 10,291,353 64.69 444,149.000 7,462,497 
EAL 60.21 2,312,227 .000 18,231,511 58.38 1,858,965.000 16,585,601 
HAL 57.04 52,309,000 1,455,061 60.28 48.383,000 1,275,167 
BEET ccccve con witha  *tesauenee 53.82 82,226,000 748.776 
NAL 66.54 576,813,000 7,734,869 63.19 458,829,000 7,254,793 
NEA 55.33 91,538,000 590,114 58.08 84,198,000 584,670 
NWA 59.83 723,105,000 8,770,973 65.38 586,903,000 8,519,045 
TPA 45.81 19,831,000 107,729 46.45 23,112.000 90,377 
TWA 70.76 2,373,193,000 39,584,254 74.96 1,884,976.000 33,407,114 
UAL .. 68.36 2,578,362,000 58,264,422 72Al 2,273,518,000 57,843,044 
WAL 58.64 359,965,000 3,710,490 65.94 298,933,000 2,882,268 
TOTALS 64.61 14,447,989,000 247,675,360 67.00 12,284,224,000 227,362,908 
* Figures do not include operations of local NOTE: 1. Figures include both scheduled 

service segment (route 106) now operated by and non-scheduled operations. 


Braniff Airways as result of Braniff-MCA 
merger effective August 16, 1952 

t Figures for MCA are for the period from 
January 1 through August 15, 1952, and do 


not include operations of local service seg- 


t Figures for C&S through April 30 
Merger between Delta Air Lines and Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines was effective May 
1, 1953 


** Merger between Delta Air Lines and Cht- 


are 












ment (route 106). Merger between Braniff and 














MCA was effective August 16, 1952 cago and Southern Air Lines was effective 

§ Includes air parcel post May 1, 1953 

International—1953 International—1952 
Passenger Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Load Passenger Cargos Load Passenger Cargo§ 
Factor Miles Ton-Miles Factor Miles Ton-Miles 

AA 66.30 79,503,000 2,600,507 63.59 89,734,000 2,230,458 
BNF 43.33 76,670,000 1,830,200 44.16 80,323,000 1,653,800 
C&s* 48.39 13,549,000 450,925 49.73 38.239,000 1,190,158 
CAI 69.99 40,480,000 89,173 67.50 29,222,000 87,592 
D-C&S t 47.82 29,027,000 973,521 
EAL 66.54 216,265.000 1,292,471 67.09 161.662.000 969,290 
NAL 45.42 45,877,000 475,793 56.03 24,991,000 261.989 
NWA 53.65 132,220,000 9,458,208 57.74 134,853,000 9,805,798 
PANAGRA 55.62 137,395,000 3,583,722 58.29 133,288,000 3,087,872 
PAA 

LAD 65.42 798,881.000 29,612,624 61.43 766.620.000 29,217,435 

ATL 60.98 698.460 ,000 20.964,499 63.68 620.115.000 20.968 305 

PAC 65.53 447,921,000 13,619,336 66.76 347.751,000 12,142,297 

ALAS 46.85 69,841,000 5,274,476 47.93 72,583,000 6,225,986 
TWA 68.15 514,976,000 14,764,251 68.65 439,342,000 13,293,476 
UAL 68.47 139.046.0000 1,318,342 78.86 129,375,000 1,520,973 
TOTALS 62.31 3,440,111,000 106,308,048 62.75 3.068.098 .000 102,655,429 

* Figures are through April only, since by American Aviation Publications from re- 
company merged with Delta Air Lines on ports filed by the airlines with the Civil 
May 1, 1953 Aeronautics Board. Figures for American Atr- 

t Figures are from May 1, 1953, effective lines include that carrier’s service to Mexico 
date of merger between Delta Air Lines and but not to Canada; for Braniff to South 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines America; Delta-C&§S to South America; Co- 

atk? oy A a lonial to Bermuda: Eastern to Puerto Rico; 

§ U S. mail ton-mile figures include air National to Havana; Northwest to Orient and 
pares pest Honolulu; and United to Honolulu. Operations 

NOTE: 1. Above figures include both sched- of U. S. carriers into Canada are included in 
uled and non-scheduled operations domestic reports to CAB, in accordance with 

2. Data in above tabulations were compiled CAB filing procedures 
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SKIN PANEL 
ALLOWABLES 
INCREASED 
WITH 75ST 


Van, 


75ST HI-SHEAR rivets combat “head 
popping” and wrinkles in skin panels 
more effectively than 24ST DD rivets. 
Combining higher material strength and 
close tolerance heads, the 75ST Hi- 
SHEARS permit higher shear and tension 
allowables, reduce shop problems and 
improve surface flushness. 


el 


MIN. 


HS25 


rivets with the AN426 styled head per- 
mits countersinking in skin minimum 
thickness of .072 or more. Hole prepara- 
tion is accomplished with same standard 


tools. 
- 
TH | 


051 
MIN. 


HS23 with the small HI-SHEAR styled head 


permits countersinking in thin gauges 
(.051 min.) and eliminates sub-counter- 
sinking or sub-dimpling in frame-to-skin 
attachments, extrusions, stainless steel, 
titanium or where dimpling clearances 
are lacking. 


F ae 4 


HS26 


with a flat head attaches thin sheets 
where bearing is critical. Reduced by 
Yards the weight of a steel fastener. 


© 75 ST HI-SHEARS drive with “2 the force 
of DD rivets and eliminate ‘‘ice-boxing” 
DD rivets. 


© 75ST HI-SHEARS use the same standard 
Sets as used in driving steel HI-SHEARS. 


© 75ST rivet pin uses an A17ST HS24 collar 
(dyed blue). 


WRITE for the HI-SHEAR Standards Manual. 


U. S ond Foreign Potents—Trademark Registered 


"S00 OCC?" WNET TOOL CO. 


8924 BELLANCA AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Security - 
The Military Mind at Work? 


VERY NEWSMAN covering military affairs has had his run-ins wit 

4security restrictions. There is no logical reason to become irked with sud 
a situation when it arises. But, being only human, we become annoyed wha 
the military services use “security” as an excuse to prevent legitimate informatio 
from getting out. 


Our latest experiences occurred during a visit to Wright Field hs 
month to view the first public flight of the Russian MiG-15. The plane was kep 
at a respectable distance from the press and we were informed that no technic 
details of the Red jet would be given out. When asked why, Air Materiel Com 
mand public information officers reported this was not their airplane—thy 
were merely handling the press arrangements for the Air Technical Intelligene 
Center. 


It was later learned that technical details on the MiG-15 had been furnished 
to ATIC but the latter agency had chosen not to release them, despite the fac 
that the same data could be obtained from the Air Force press desk in Wash 
ington on request only. 


Reporters were also barred from inspecting the cockpit of the MiG. Why! 
“Well, we don’t want the Russians to know what we have learned about thei 
plane.” By contrast, when North American rolled out its first production F-10 
last November the press was given a much closer look at an airplane which wa 
and is one of the hottest in production for the USAF. 





Another parallel incident: After ascertaining that production of J47 engines 
by Studebaker Corp. had actually stopped, we asked for several enlightening 
details including how many J47’s Studebaker had produced. The other answer 
(to questions about total Studebaker contracts, plans for the tools, etc.) wert 
immediately forthcoming but we were told that the number of engines was “clas 
sified.” It happens that the Air Force several months earlier had given G.E. per 
mission to report it had turned out at least 20,000 jets (most of them J47’s) a 
its plants in Evendale, Ohio, and Lynn, Mass. We fail to see, therefore, how 
revelation that Studebaker had delivered between 2000 and 2500 more woul 
jeopardize national security. 


Still more about security: The Air Force has never officially acknowledged 
the existence of an XB-58 bomber, although it has stated that Consolidated Vulte 
has been asked to work up a supersonic design at Fort Worth. But any individu 
going to the cafeteria at Wright Field’s Area B can’t help but pass a door labelled 
“XB-58 unit” containing the names of about a dozen project engineers. Als, 
while USAF statements have never mentioned a Talos missile, the unclassified 
Wright-Patterson weapons systems phone book indicates a Talos project. 


The Air Force is almost blameless on this next one because AF leaden 
have continually warned that no air defense setup is foolproof and that some 
enemy attackers will get through. On the other hand, the public is constant) 
spoon-fed publicity about the nation’s air defense units being on the alert 24 hours 
a day, ready to intercept any unknown aircraft at a moment’s notice. 


USAF public relations personnel failed to jump at the chance to report o 
interceptions of at least two recent flights. One involved a Wright-Patterson B’ 
which was scheduled to make a practice run over Dayton after trying to evact | 
interception by U.S. jets. The B-29 (a World II piston bomber which the Russia 
have copied as the Tu-4) was located by interceptors over the Great Lakes bu! 
by using evasive action completed a simulated bomb run. 


The other incident involved a Canadian F-86 which was making a rouwune 
flight between two Canadian air bases. The Sabre lost its bearings for some reas0® | 
and ended up in St. Louis, Mo. On its flight from the border to the Missouri city 
the AF picked up the plane on radar scopes but never once succeeded in inter 
cepting it. The USAF units had no way of knowing that it was a Canadian rather 
than a Russian fighter. 


. » Rospert M. Lorsetson 
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They’re pioneering jet-to-jet aerial refueling 


Aerial refueling has been described as 
one of the most significant advances in 
recent aviation. It progressed another im 
portant step forward when a specially 
htted Boeing B-47 bomber made the 
world’s first jet-to-jet transfer of fuel 
aloft - refueling first a jet fighter and 
later a companion B-47 Stratojet. 

The modified Stratojet that acts as 
tanker in this continuing test program 
is a 10-mile-a-minute medium bomber 
fitted with fuel tanks, high-pressure 
pumps and lines. Designated the KB-47, 
it is demonstrating the practicability of 
aerial refueling at the extreme altitudes 
and high speeds at which modern jet air 
craft normally operate. 


While Boeing's piston powered KC-97, 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air C 


2 
ca yn such Boeing planes as 
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the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47 and shortly will take it 


the standard Air Force tanker, is admi 
rably suited to the needs of today and 
the immediate future, tests with the ex 
perimental KB-47 prove the feasibility 
of transferring fuel at jet speeds. These 
tests also pave the way for the devel 
opment of a jet-powered tanker large 
enough to carry ample cargos of fuel, 
and fast enough to deliver it aloft to jet 
fighters and jet bombers at the speeds 
and altitudes at which they function 
most efficiently. 

Such a jet-powered tanker would be 
capable of accompanying jet aircraft on 
their missions, and refueling them by one 
of several proved methods without the 
necessity of cutting back to lower speeds 


and dropping dow n to low er altitudes 


mmand's strength and global achievements. It is found 


place on the B-52 


Recognizing the coming need for an 
advanced jet transport, boeing is con 
structing a prototype aircraft designed to 
be adaptable for either military or com 
mercial use. This undertaking, in which 
Boeing is investing its own funds, grows 
naturally out of the company’s leadership 
in the field of large, multi-jet aircraft, and 
out of its unparalleled background of ex 
perience designing and building aerial 
tankers and aerial refueling equipment. 

Ihe integrity of Boeing design, re 
search and production is assurance that 
the coming Boeing jet tanker-transport 
like the 


Supertortresses, and the new B-47 and 


earlier Flying Fortresses and 


B-52 jet bombers—will be an aircraft on 


which America can depend 


BSOLMN G&G 
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Melpar to Market In-Flight VOR Checker 


New unit adds voice check to visual indications; 


offers special benefits to private flyers. 


NEW PIECE of navigational 
equipment which will provide addi- 
tional safety for planes flying the VHF 
omnirange, and possibly introduce a 
complete new low-cost system of naviga- 
tion for personal planes, will be placed 
on the market within two months. 


Officially known as the Aural Bear- 
ing Generator (and VAOR for Visual- 
Aural Omnirange), the new device was 
designed and built by engineers at 
Melpar, Inc. of Alexandria, Va., re- 
search division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Corp. Ultimately the production 
of the unit will be handled by the Union 
Switch and Signal Division of Westing- 
house. 


Tests by both the airlines and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration have 
already demonstrated the value of the 
VAOR, which in its earlier trials was 
known as the “gross error checker.” 


The Melpar unit was originally de- 
signed by Vernon Weihe, long asso- 
ciated with technical aspects of electronic 
navigation, to provide the pilot with a 
means of checking his VOR receivers 
in flight. Such a check is necessary, 
Weihe believes, because partial or creep- 
ing failures of VOR components can 
result in erroneous navigation informa- 
tion which cannot be detected in the 
cockpit with existing equipment. 

Recegnizing that an aural check on 
the accuracy of the airborne VOR 


24 LEADING WORLD AIRLINES HAVE SELECTED TURBO COMPOUND 


—_ VARIG AIRLINES selects 
TURBO COMPOUNDS. 


to pace the growth of Inter-American travel 4 


equipment would provide the pilot with 
greater assurance, while increasing the 
system reliability to a point where it 
could be used effectively in traffic con 
trol, the Melpar engineer developed the 
omni-bearing generator. 

It is particularly acceptable to air 
craft operators because it does not re 
quire additional equipment in the air 
craft. In fact, private pilots without 
VOR receivers, but with VHF radio, 
can use signals from the VAOR to fly 
a reasonably straight course. 


Pilot Acceptance 


Pilot acceptance of the device has 
been exceptionally good, even in the 
prototype installation which has since 
been improved upon. This prototype 
was installed on the VOR at Tilden, 
Indiana, almost a year ago and tested 
by pilots of CAA, Eastern Air Lines, 
Delta Air Lines, and United Air Lines. 

In answering questionnaires on the 
unit’s operation all of the pilots, except 
three of 17 EAL pilots, endorsed the 
unit as “a good check of (VOR) equip 
ment operation” and agreed, except for 
four EAL pilots, that it appears to be 
accurate. 

In operation the VAOR transmits 
a voice signal over normal VHF receiver 
frequencies. This signal consists of a 
voice count starting from zero and going 
to 180 in 10° increments. The signal 
is transmitted over the VOR antenna. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT © 


CORPORATION « 


WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 






During the greater part of cad 
rotative cycle the voice is drowned gg 
by an overriding tone transmitted inj 
higure-eight pattern by use of the V@ 
directional antennas. In the null forme 
by the directional pattern of the @ 
tenna, the from the magne 
drum of the omni-bearing generaty 





















voice 







comes througn clear. 


Thus, assuming the pilot is ony 







heading of 120°, the numbers 100 ang 
110, transmitted from the VAOR ang 
received in the VHF receiver, will & 
indistinguishable because of the ove 









tone. Then 120 will come through clear 
Following this 130, 140, etc. will als 
be masked by the overtone. 
interpolation the 10 
separation of the voice signal can bk 





























By simple 
can &E Ne 
read to well under five degrees. Tuning 

his VHF receiver, without benefit o 
any VOR attachments, the private pik 
can use these signals for “rough’| 
navigation, 


The prototype installation of a yea 


unde 





ago has been redesigned by an engineer-f 
ing group under Bernard R. Boyme] 
of Melpar’s group and re] Pp? 


packaged to fit in a cabinet 42” high 
0" 


research 


wide, and 19” deep. ered t 


Operationally the most important § airlin 


change has been the use of a larger Ponts 
magnetic drum on which to record the 
voice signals. This has increased tape 

| ] fF . . ] 2 or" - 
speed from 1.5” per second to 5. per 
speed gives 


second. The inc reased 


greater fidelity of voice reproduction. 
Melpar is working on a “squelch’ 
unit which could be added to the air J 
craft if the pilot wants to eliminate the J 
overtone and only hear voice announce: | 


ments corresponding with his particular 
eee 





izimuth from the station. 
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CURRENT PROJECT at Breguet 





is the 940 transport, featuring 


giant propellers and flaps, which combine to produce very high lift. 


New Projects in Design Mill at Breguet 
High-lift transport and vertical take-off fighter 


under development by builder of the “Deux Ponts.” 


By Jean-Marie Ricut 


Paris Editor 

peer -Since 1952, when the first 

double-decked transport was deliv- 
ered to Air France, the French national 
airline, seven more Breguet 763 “Deux 
Ponts” have been put into operation on 
that 
dium 


carrier's me- 
high-density 
totalling a 
8700 


routes 
length of 
miles. 

On West 


Mediterranean 


the 
ern 
where it is 
the 
car 


runs 
mostly used, 


“Deux Ponts” 





ries up to 107 pas 
two 


Breguet 


senpers in 


This also operated 


with combined 


Classes, aircraft 15s 


passenger-cargo accom 
modations, especially during off-peak 
periods for passenger traffic. 

No serious bugs have been encoun 
tered during the initial period of utiliza 
tion of the “Deux Ponts” whose yearly 
werage potential of flying hours will be 
progressively upped from 1800 hours 
to 2400 hours, a pretty good rate for an 
aircraft flown on short-haul routes. 

Equipped with Pratt & Whitney 
2800 CA 18 engines, the 763 
was with the help ECA 
credits which helped both to rehabilitate 
the French 
lustry 


Breguet 
built of 
In 
to 


aircralt’ manutacturing 


and to add a valuable asset 


the French economy. 
with 
the 


Besides its satisfactory record 
Air France. an 


‘Deux Ponts.” 


earlier ol 


the 


version 
761 S, 


British 


Breguet has 


given gor results with inde 
pendent Silver City Airways. On the 
berlin airlift 80 


lays, 11 7( round 


carried, 
in 128 


the aircralt in 


tons Ol cargo 


ilps, an average of 13 tons per flight. 
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Silver City, which needs an aircraft 
bigger than the Bristol “Freighter” to 
expand the successful cross-channel 
ferry operations and which operated the 
761 S on loan, contemplates purchase of 
three “Deux Ponts.” 

Louis Breguet, French pioneer air 
craft manufacturer, emphasizes that at 
this time no aircraft corresponding to 
his “Deux Ponts” is the 


world market. 


available on 

In the light of the number of in 
quiries which it receives from all over 
the world, the company is 
negotiating with govern 


Breguet 
the French 
ment for immediate production of an 
other batch of “Deux Ponts.” Jigs and 
equipment now used for construction 


of the four remaining 763’s, and spares 






Air France will soon be available. 
Changes in the programs of the 
French Navy had not, until recently, 

the development the 
“Vultur,” a carrier-based at- 
equipped with one 
one Nene 


tor 


permitted ol 
Breguet 
tack aircraft 
‘Mamba” 
turbojet. 

With no current production fitting 
the requirements of the French Navy 
now available in the U. S. or in the 
U. K., a new version of the “Vultur” 

designated 960 ASW- 
developed. Powered only with a Mamba 
6, the 960 ASW single package hunter- 
killer will carry two radar operators in 
addition to the pilot. Armament will 
consist of rockets, depth charges and 
bombs, etc. 

The prototype is due to fly in a 
few months. Successful accelerated tests 
may in a production order to 
equip with modern planes the carriers 
lent by the U. S. Navy, in order to 
make their use in Europe more efh- 
cient. 

In addition to this design, Louis 


turboprop and 


is now being 


result 


Breguet is now concentrating on two 
projects for which he has contracts from 
the French government: the 940 trans- 
port and a “turbo-lift” fighter. 

The Breguet 940 is a convertible 
transport, the prototype which is 
scheduled to fly early next year. This 
airplane is equipped with four Turbo 
meca engines. It features propellers ol 
Their in com- 
set of broad and ver- 


ol 


great diameter. action 
bination with a 
tically retractable flaps can lift the air- 
craft almost like a helicopter when all 
flaps are fully extended. It behaves as 
a normal plane when the flaps are fully 
retracted. 

At low speed the effect of the pro- 





Breguet 
TURBO-LIFT 











Jet exhoust diverted 
to titanium-bladed wheels 


in wing during ascent 


















ALSO UNDER STUDY 


jet exhaust would be diverted 


to 


by Breguet is a fighter design in which 


turbines in wings for lift, 


sent back through normal tailpipe when plane reached altitude 
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peller-flaps combination is still further 
accentuated by varying the pitch of the 
propellers. Breguet contends that this 
formula is the simplest for a real con- 
vertible aircraft. There is no special 
mechanical complexity or novelty in- 
volved in the project. 

Speed of the 940 will be much 
higher than that of a helicopter. Initial 
price and operating costs compare very 
favorably with those of conventional 
four-engine transports now in use. 

Built to carry 12 passengers at a 
block speed of 200 mph, at a cruising 
altitude of 10,000 feet, the Breguet 940 
will have a range of 500 miles with 
a minimum payload of 2865 pounds. 
It will take off in 70 feet and land in 
115 feet, and has a similar range with 
a payload increased by 50% if it uses 
300-foot runways. 

The structure of the aircraft has 
been designed for a greater total weight. 
The payload could therefore be still 
further increased if normal runways 
were used, 

Using his own wind-tunnel, Louis 
Breguet is becoming increasingly spe- 
cialized, more and more specializing 
in studies of aircraft operated at slow 
speeds and has become actively in- 
terested in all problems of lift. 

Besides the transport project, Bre- 
guet has a military design under study 
which features comparable qualities. 
This “turbo-lift” fighter can take off 
vertically by deviating the flow of the 
jet exhaust to titanium turbine wheels 
buried in the wings. Rotation of these 
wheels yields a tremendous lifting 
power. 

Once the aircraft has reached its 
operating altitude, the jet flow is 
directed toward the normal exhaust 
pipes, while the buried wheels are 
covered with small movable panels. 

Breguet is also active in the field of 
research on new structural designs. The 
firm has contributed to the problem of 
building cheap missiles with easy-to- 
obtain raw materials through the devel- 
opment of pre-stressed concrete wings, 
the finish of which is remarkable. 
For production of these wings, Breguet 
uses special moulds and an artificial 
steam drying process which would 
permit mass production at a high rate. 
Pre-stressed concrete wing structures 
are now being built for SFECMAS 
delta-wing fighter. 

Louis Breguet’s headquarters are 
located in Paris but production facilities 
of his company, whose general manager 
is Mr. Gandilhon, are distributed 
among his plants of Villacoublay, 
Toulouse, and Anglet. Together they 
now employ 2000 workers. Breguet’s 
design staff is reputedly one of the 
most capable in France and is con- 
sidered the company’s best asset. 
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One Manufacturer's Insurance 


On a large twin-engine aircraft 


Type of Insurance 


Hull 
Bodily injury-non-passengers 
Property damage 
Bodily injury-passengers 
Medical payments: 
Blanket medical expense 
Weekly disability payments 





Pilot accident, death, and dismemberment 


Total annual cost 








COVERAGE 
Per Person Total Annual Cost 
$175,000 $6,562 
$250,000 2,000,000 53 
2,000,000 231 
300,000 3,500,000 6,043 
1,000 15,000 
200 156,000 353 
25,000 50,000 456 
$13,698 





Safety Keynotes Corporate Flying 


By Lois C. PHILMUS 


AFETY is the keynote of all busi- 

ness flying. While the companies 
follow CAA and CAB regulations and 
limitations closely, many have gone a 
step further by imposing even more 
rigid rules. 

Examples of this attitude are con- 
tained in a report titled “Managing 
Company Airplanes,” prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
for its membership. One hundred thirty- 
one companies operating aircraft par- 
ticipated in the study, along with the 
National Business Aircraft Association. 

The report ascertained that the 
most common weather limitations ob- 
served by the companies are ceiling and 
visibility requirements. In the case of 
planes with little or no instrument 
equipment, there usually is a flat regu- 
lation the planes are to be flown VFR 
only, as ruled by Federal regulations. 

With aircraft containing proper in- 
strumentation, company regulations are 
tighter than CAR requirements. Many 
require a 1000-foot ceiling with one- 
mile visibility. 


Typical Regulations 


Typical company regulations cited 
by the report are as follows: 

“No flight shall be authorized in 
any compary plane any part of which 
will be made when weather conditions 
as shown by weather reports to be less 
than 800 feet and 15 miles, and/or 
1000 feet and eight miles and/or 1500 
feet and three miles at point of origin, 
en route or at destination. For opera- 
tions on instrument, there shall be an 
airport within a 135-mile radius of flight 
en route with weather conditions steady 
or improving. Flights may not be ter- 
minated with ceilings less than 1000 


feet and visibility of less than one mile.” 

In the case of loading, majority of 
cooperating companies reported to 
NICB that maximum take-off 
weights are based upon CAA and manu- 


y 
gross 


facturer limits set up for type of air- 


craft in service. Several companies go 
a step further however, deducting about 
10°% or 15° from the maximum figures 
as an added safety factor. 

Other typical company limitations 
include: 

® Fuel—One operator specifies an 
additional 45-minute fuel reserve above 
the CAB requirement of 45 minutes, 
hour and a half fuel reserve 
the twin-engine equipment 


for an 
total for 
flown. 

* Routes—Planes 
over areas where radio contact can be 
more than 30 minutes; over 
uninhabited areas at greater distance 
than 50 miles from nearest permanent 
settlement; over areas where landing 
facilities not available within 135 
miles; and direct route deviations al- 
lowed only to avoid terrain, unfavorable 
weather, large bodies of water, and re- 
stricted areas. 

* Engine power—Several 
panies stipulate cruise powers ranging 
from 55 to 62, of rated horse- 
power for each engine. 

The companies, even those setting 
up special limitations, leave the final 
decision to the captain of the plane. 
His judgment is considered to be rule 


are not to fly 


lost for 


are 


com- 


and regulation. 

Insurance is another of the 
subjects analyzed by the special report. 
Most commonly reported types of cov- 
erage are aircraft hull insurance, prop- 
erty damage liability, bodily injury to 
passengers and and 
medical payments. 

“None of the costs shown can be 
said to be ‘typical’,” the study points 


many 


non-passengers, 
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Beech Builds: 


MARCH 15, 


ADRENALIN for JETS 


The Beech-designed C-26 Generator today sup- 


Spinning massive jet engines from a dead stop to 
thousands of revolutions per minute was a prob- 
lem created by production of America’s newest 


jet bomber and fighter aircraft. 


How to avoid slow and sluggish jet engine start- 
ing? How to prevent excessive strain and drain 
on the aircraft's own electrical energy system? 
How to prevent dissipating uselessly high voltage 
needed for accurate operation of delicate elec- 
tronic instruments? 





<= 


plies just such important “adrenalin for jets” — as 
a self-propelled generating system, it has the 
super power to whip thousands of jet-engine 


horsepower into throbbing action within seconds! 


Because of the Beechcraft produced C-26 Gen- 
erators, jet aircraft now can become airborne with 
greater speed and efficiency. In addition to pro- 
ducing three important military trainer-trans- 
ports, Beech Aircraft is privileged to produce the 
C-26 Generators for the United States military 


aircraft services. 








erat 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


USAF T-34A @ USAF L-23B © USAF C-45H «¢ USN SNB-5 


1954 


Model 35 Bonanza *¢ 


Model 50 Twin-Bononza ¢ 





Model 18 Executive Transport 
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out, “since rates vary with usage, equip- 
ment, and personnel involved.” 

An insurance program for a large 
manufacturing company operating a 
large twin-engine aircraft is presented 
in the table on page 42. 

The pilot’s compensation, in most 
cases, is additional insurance to cover 
flying activities. Pilots also are eligible 
for group insurance and compensation 
available to non-flying employes. 


Insurance Restrictions 


Life insurance restrictions on per- 
sonal policies carried by executives us- 
ing the aircraft relative to flight cover- 
age exist on older contracts. Some com- 
panies suggest that by paying a slightly 
increased premium, the executive can 
have an airplane travel clause inserted. 

“Managing Company Airplanes” 
was written by Leonard R. Burgess and 
Malcolm C. Neuhoff of the NICB divi- 
sion of business practices. It is available 
to members only, with the exception of 
government and educational agencies. 
It was prepared to (1) enable current 
operators to improve operations and 
(2) to be used as a basis for companies 
wishing to operate their own aircraft. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 





*% AVIATION ROOM 
Home of the “Q.B’s” 


% AIRLINES CENTER 
American, Pan-American, TWA, and 
Western ticket offices. 


% AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 


% AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 


The Vslander™ 


vimest te vie weer 


Hollywood * 


_~ ROOSEVELT 


—— *« *« * Hotel 


7000 HOLLYWOOD BLVD HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


© PHONE HO 9-2442 ® TELETYPE LA 547 
TMOS. E. HULL, PRresipent L. B. NELSON, GENERAL Manacer 
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| to check out on the craft and took Bert Foulds, assistant chief pilot, along t 








West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 





EFF O’HERN brought it up .. . Jeff is one of North American Aviation’s 
bright young men . . . He shoots trouble on airport problems for Lee Taylor 
and Ed Ryan . . . That means he works on noise . . . Noise is practically a 
daily crisis for a jet manufacturer these days . . . “A jet,” Jeff protested right- 
eously, “is no noisier than a four-engine transport” . . . This appeared to be a 
claim meriting investigation, so we tuned up our hearing aid and listened in 
. Sure enough, the F-86D taking off from Los Angeles International Air- 

port was no noisier than the TWA Super Constellation “that followed it down 
the runway . . . Now we are aware of the fact that the Super Connies TWA 
currently is flying have short stacks which certainly have no muffling effect 
on the plane’s Wright R3350 engines . . . Moreover, we'll concede that the 
Super Connie was taking off on a transcontinental flight and was heavily loaded, 
whereas we haven't the faintest idea of how much fuel the F-86D had aboard 
But the F-86D cuts in an afterburner for take-off and this is a fiendish 


device when it comes to producing a distractive din . . . So, all in all, we'd | 


say O’Hern is perfectly justified in his contention. 

But what does it mean? ... The F-86D has one jet engine; the Super 
Connie has four piston engines . . . Shall we say a four-engine jet transport, 
like the Boeing 707, is going to be four times as noisy as today’s four-engine, 
piston-powered transports? . . . But wait a minute, the Boeing 707 has four 
P & W J57’s . . . These are huskies; they'll push out 10,000 pounds thrust 


each, without afterburners . . . The F-86D’s ]47-GE-17 is Air Force rated 
5200-plus pounds thrust . . . Drop around the latter part of next month or 
early in May . . . North American will have production J57-powered F-100A’s 


taking off at L. A. for flight test with a fair degree of regularity by then, and 
you'll be able to determine for yourself whether Jeff may have to compose a 
new tune to sing. 

. 


If you think the jet noise problem may possibly be exaggerated 
consider the following capital expenditures made by the aircraft manu- 
facturers in sound abatement equipment for engine runups: North 
American Aviation, $1,455,000; Douglas, $587,000; Lockheed $400,- 
000; Northrop, $300,000. This is not only to quiet complaints of 
neighbors, but for the benefit of employes working in the area. 


When Johnny Martin, chief test pilot for Douglas, flew into Santa Monica 
with the company’s new Bell 47, the boys in the flight department rolled out 


an abbreviated red carpet by way of greeting. Seems after Douglas decided to 
buy the helicopter, President Donald W. Douglas casually asked Johnny one 
day whom he intended to assign to fly it. Martin named Jack Armstrong, one 
of the company’s more experienced test pilots. “Aren’t you going to fly it? 
asked Douglas. The hint was enough for Johnny. He hastened to Fort Worth 


be 


his co-pilot on the delivery flight from Fort Worth to Santa Monica. 


If Lockheed and North American don’t look out the T-33B 
and the TF-86F might cross paths on their demonstration tours of 
Air Force and Navy bases. The competition between these two new 
trainer ventures can become fierce enough without having the two 
demonstrators hit the same base at the same time. 


Employe credit unions in aircraft factories are accumulating more money 
than they know what to do with. For example, financial statement of Lockheed’s 
California union showed assets at the end of 1953 of $6,000,000 and loans of 
$2,655,000. The unions need borrowers, too. Step up and make a touch. 
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Engineers responsible for the design and operation of all 
types of aircraft never compromise on dependability. By 
this same logic, they rely on the experience and ability of 
Pesco for fuel and hydraulic pumps that will insure peak 
performance. They know from long experience that the 
dependability of Pesco products results from several 
factors—all of them important to aircraft design and 
operation. 

First there is Pesco experience. Since 1933 Pesco has 
concentrated its full facilities on the continuous develop- 
ment of aircraft pumps, motors, and accessory equipment. 
The successful solution of thousands of pumping prob- 
lems has provided Pesco with unmatched “know-how” 
in pump design, characteristics, and application. 

Then there are Pesco engineering and research— 
continuous and complete services using advanced tech- 
nology in both design and materials to provide improved 
products and solutions to pumping problems. 

And finally there are Pesco production facilities— 
geared to produce precision units in volume. High- 
precision machines and advanced production and testing 
techniques are reflected in the consistently high quality 
of all Pesco products. 

These same Pesco advantages can be used to solve 
your specific pumping problems successfully. Simply call 
or write the Home Office, Bedford, Ohio. 
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BORG-WARNER 


24700 NORTH MILES 


Pesco Model No. 111530 Electric Motor- 
Driven Hydraulic Pump with 0.056 cubic inch 
displacement. 1.3 gpm @ 3000 psig, 26 Volts. 
Weight 28 Ibs. 


YOU CAN RELY 


+—+ 
TT 


PESCD eu PUMPS 


FOR THESE ADVANTAGES 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


o 
AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT FOR 
. 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


WEAR 


Call or write the Home Office, Bedford, Ohio 
for full information on these Pesco products as 


applied to your specific installation. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS ° FUEL PUMPS 
AIR PUMPS ° POWER PACKAGES 
ELECTRIC MOTORS e BOOSTER PUMPS 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 








PRESENT OVEN HEATING CYCLE is 30 minutes. Shown inspecting 
parts are Foreman Robert Bauer (left) and H. W. Scott, mechanic. 


‘Far-Infrared’ Used to Heat Cylinders 


A new engine cyclinder oven which 
uses the “far-infrared” principle of 
radiant heating is being used success- 
fully by Capital Airlines to pre-heat 
cylinders for installation of shrink-fit 
parts. The airline estimates that the 
new unit has increased cylinder pro- 
duction by 30° and saved 25 man- 
hours weekly, while providing cleaner 
and cooler shop working conditions 
over the gas torch method used in the 
past. 

The first model of the new oven 
was built by Capital mechanics about 
nine months ago. It has been so success- 
ful in this short period of time that a 
second unit was recently completed as 
part of a shop expansion program to 
meet the engine production needs of 
the airline’s enlarged fleet of Lockheed 
Constellation aircraft. 

The oven is a tunnel-shaped unit 
7 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
It is fed by a conventional roller-type 
conveyor. The interior is made up of 
six Chromalox electric radiant heating 
units, each rated at 3.6 kilowatts, that 
run lengthwise through the oven. The 
elements are enclosed in the insulated 
oven shell, which is mounted on a 
structural framing over the conveyor 
line. 

The Chromalox units used by 
Capital are produced by the Edwin L. 
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Wiegand Co. of 7500 Thomas Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. According to Wiegand 
engineers, the “far-infrared” heat pro 
duced by these elements is readily 
absorbed by the cylinders, which would 
reflect a large percentage of ordinary 
“near-infrared” rays produced by lamps. 

Cost to Capital of the complete 
oven unit was about $850, engine over- 
haul shop foreman Robert Bauer esti 
mates. Bauer is credited with the idea 
of using the radiant heat principle for 
the cylinder work. Actual design and 
construction of the oven in CAP’s shops 
was spearheaded by mechanics A. C. 
Titus and H. W. Scott with the tech 
nical assistance of Wiegand representa 
tives. 

In routine operation the cylinders 
are fed into the oven on a manually 
operated conveyor at the rate of one 
every five minutes. Capacity of the oven 
is six cylinders, hence the complete 
heating time for each cylinder is 30 
minutes. However, this does not repre 
sent the maximum output of the unit, 
Bauer says, indicating that should pro 
duction demands require, the heating 
cycle could be shortened and a power- 
ized conveyor and timer installed to 
mechanize the operation further. 

Savings estimated by Capital are 
based on current engine production re- 
quired to satisfy DC-3, DC-4, and Con 


stellation fleet operation. This weekly 
schedule now calls for overhaul of six 
R-2000, two R-3350, and two G-202A 
engines, or a total (including spares) 
of about 150 cylinders. 


AA Plans Improvement 
In DC-7 Fire Detection 


Reports that American Airlines is 
considering removal of the Walter 
Kidde continuous fire detector system 
in its Douglas DC-7’s have been dis- 
counted by AA’s vice president of equip- 
ment and development, M. G. “Dan” 
Beard. However, AA has a three-phase 
program to improve system operation 
and eliminate “bugs” which have been 
causing a number of false warnings, 
Beard told AMERICAN AVIATION. 

Program calls for: 

* New cockpit switch to permit 
pilot to select individual loops of the 
dual system and weed out false warn- 
ings that may exist before taking fire 
prevention action. 

* Reworks to eliminate 90 of 
present system weak spots. Trouble 
areas involve non-support of compound 
curves in loop installations which ex- 
pose them to vibration and 
loose connections which are 
to moisture accumulation and result in 
false warnings. 

* Ultimate program is to install 
shorter loop elements for easier mainte- 
nance. Those in present design are too 
long, AA feels, and require excessive 


wear, and 
susceptible 


maintenance time to replace. 


® 


in tes 
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Quick-drying infrared lamp _ fix- 
ture recently installed by Southwest Air- 
motive Co., Dallas, processes newly 
painted engine parts in 12 minutes. Unit 
is 35 ft. long, uses 256 375-watt lamps, 
and consumes 96,000 watts per hour. 
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He’s an American. He goes by air, on business and for In its first six months of service 
2 ‘ . : with British European Airways the 
pleasure; knows most of the airlines and their aircraft. Viscount has — 
Watch that Passenger ... Something has happened to him. | © Earned a profit of $179.20 per 
Recently in E h joyed an entirely new flying | a 
ecent y in urope e enjoyed an entirely ne ying © Costeireies Mitr cititite, 
experience — the Viscount. Never had he stepped off a plane © Doubled BEA passenger traffic 
feeling so fresh. Never had he flown in a cabin so quiet or so SS ae 
2 " , F . © Achieved a break-even load fac- 
ree trom vidration. ac SSOCMRET . « C es tor of 51 © .,, covering all costs. 
f f bration. Watch that Passenger Now he £51 ing all 
home he expects equivalent comfort—and that means Also in service with Air France and 
n production for eight airlines, in- 


turbo-prop Viscounts. cluding TCA and BWIA 


| VICKERS VISCOUNT ‘ = 
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Extra Section 





By Joseph S. Murphy 


AVING ATTENDED the recent meetings of the Society of Automotive 

Engineers in Detroit and the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in New 
York, it was interesting to note the impressive turnout of helicopter people on 
both occasions despite the scheduling of the sessions within two weeks of each 
other. Judging from the number of really good helicopter papers presented, their 
efforts were well rewarded. Standout at the SAE meeting was the realistic account 
of helicopter economics given by American Airlines’ Wayne McMillen, already 
being mentioned as a potential award winner. 

* 


At the IAS session, Mohawk Airlines’ Dave Postle and 
Allegheny’s Byron Moe gave good detailed accounts of what should 
go into the local service helicopter design, although the scheduling 
of two such similar papers on the same program was somewhat un- 
fortunate. Other papers recommended for reading are the talk by 
j. B. Edwards of Douglas Aircraft Co. on the economics of a trans- 
port helicopter as a DC-3 replacement, and that of New York Air- 
ways’ president Robert L. Cummings, Jr. on the operational economics 
of the machine in actual service. 
o 
During a panel discussion of helicopter fatigue at the SAE meeting, manu- 
facturers were given a pretty dim picture of the possibilities of using shot-peening 
as a design feature in combatting helicopter fatigue. This viewpoint doesn’t 
seem to coincide with the reported success in the automotive and aircraft engine 
fields, where its use has become quite prevalent. It would seem in order for 
SAE to clear up this point at some future session by scheduling several papers 
on the operational use of shot-peening in both of these areas. 
= 


Since taking office as Air Force Secretary, Harold E. Talbott 
has flown some 150,000 air miles, which some statistician has figured 
out required him to be airborne one full month out of the 12 he has 
been on the job. During the recent 25th anniversary of simulated 
flight program at Link Aviation Secretary Talbott told a humorous 
story of one of his return trips from the Far East. When weather 
forced his plane to land at one of the Aleutian Air Force Bases, 
Talbott stopped over to have coffee and doughnuts with the C/O, 
a Col. Boyd. In talking with the colonel it developed that his wife, 
who was living in New York, was anxiously awaiting his return to 
the States, so Talbott took the phone number and generously offered 
to phone her that same evening on his arrival in New York. Talbott 
kept his promise too, but when he dialed the number and politely 
announced that it was Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott calling, 
Mrs. Boyd quickly replied, “Oh yeah? You and who else?” 
. 
T COULDN’T HAPPEN BUT IT DID DEPT.—One airline recently experi 
enced instrument static system troubles on one of its brand spanking new Doug- 
las DC-7’s only to find that a static line was partially clogged with cleaning com- 
pound. The result? An age-old protection against the problem (painting a red 
circle around the static vent) becomes an urgent engineering change on the 
newest of airline transports. 
* 
A recent Royal Aeronautical Society paper by G. C. Ringham 
and A. E. Cutler of Redifon, Ltd. on flight simulators tells about a 
Pan American experience during the training of flight crews in its 
Curtiss-Wright B-377 simulator. It seems the crew was simulating an 
approach and the pilot, in correcting for an undershoot of the glide 
path, called “Take-off power.” The flight engineer took off power 
all right, and the simulator “crashed.” Needless to say Pan Am has 
changed the command to “Full power.” 





NWA Out to Get 6.5% 
Of Domestic Market 
ORTHWEST AIRLINES is aim- 


ing for $65 million in total system 
revenue in 1954, a modest 5% gain 
over 1953’s $61,996,213, and one of the 
principal goals is to make substantial 
progress toward recapturing the posi. 
tion it formerly held in the domestic 
travel market. 

This, of course, doesn’t mean 
there’ll be less emphasis on international 
business; the sales, promotion, and ad- 
vertising effort in that direction will be 
bigger than ever. But it does mean 
that renewed stress is being placed on 
reaching the goal of performing 6.5 
of the total domestic industry passenger 
miles, possibly by 1956. Last year NWA 
flew 5.1%. 

The 6.59%, would return NWA to 
the position it held from 1945 through 
1950, when it started to dip, reaching 
a low of 4.6% in 1951. Since 1949, the 
industry’s passenger-miles have jumped 
117%, NWA’s only 73%. The NWA 
salesmen intend to narrow the gap. 

James Mariner, v.p. of sales, and 
his staff told the recent systemwide 
sales meeting in Minneapolis that 1954's 
$65 million is to come from: 

Passengers, $51 million (up 6° 
from °53); mail, $7,750,000 (same as 
53); express, $850,000 (4°); freight, 
$4.5 million (4%); excess baggage, 
charters, miscellaneous, $900,000 (6°/). 

The conference heard that: 

Sales department expense last year 
was 11.4¢ out of every non-mail revenue 
dollar produced, down from 11.6¢ and 
11.7¢ in ’52 and ’51, respectively, with 
further improvement expected this year. 

In the last five years, non-mail 
revenue has increased 74°, with a gain 
of only 20% in local sales office ex- 
pense (general sales office administra 
tive expense increased 97°/ in the same 
period, mostly due to heavier advertis 
ing expenditures and commissions on 
passenger and cargo revenues). 

Reservations department’s produc- 
tivity is increasing. In °53, 8.7 domestic 
passengers were boarded per reserva- 
tions agent per day against 8.4 in °52; 
the °54 goal is 10.5. System reservations 
salary expense was 87¢ per passenger 
boarded, compared with 95¢; total res- 
ervations salary costs amounted to 2¢ 
of each $1 of passenger revenue, against 
2.13¢. 

There'll be heavy stress this year 
on improving agency and interline reve 
nues, which already account for $20 
million or 419% of system passenger 
revenues. Business from travel agents 
increased 13% last year, interline 
22.4%. United Air Lines gave NWA 
$2,692,000 in revenue, and American, 
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TWA, Eastern and Pan American were 
all over $1 million. 

Fifteen tour operators are in the 
54 tour program, and promotion of 
round-the-world tours, both first-class 
and tourists, will be stepped up. Effort 
will be made to sell European-bound 
travelers on continuing round-the-world. 
The Orient is to be given a big sales 
push in April, with national ads, win- 
dow displays, etc. 

The °54 goal on convention sales is 
$500,000, against $135,000 last year. 

New advertising development this 
vear will see $100,000 out of the ad 
budget “decentralized.” Part of the 
$100,000 will be allocated to each NWA 
region so that local sales managers will 
be in a position to advertise in special 
local situations. Funds will be con- 
trolled by the regional managers; allo- 
cations are eastern region, $29,800; cen- 
tral, $27,500; western, $34,000; Orient, 
$8,700. 

NWA this year changed completely 
the format of its sales conference. First 
day of the three-day meeting was given 
over to the local managers, each of 
whom talked 10 minutes on his °53 re- 
sults and his °54 expectations. General 
office staff took a day and a half to 
discuss upcoming programs, and the 
last afternoon was devoted to individual 
conferences between local managers and 
headquarters personnel on specific prob- 
lems. 

Noteworthy in _ sales 
technique is NWA’s method of insuring 
that meetings start on time and remain 
on schedule. Every manager who was 
on time for a session received a num- 
bered stub—a “chance” on a prize at the 
final banquet. Those who were not on 
time (morning sessions opened at 7:55 
am.) were not admitted to the room 
until the coffee break. Speakers were 
warned as they approached their time 
limits, and were cut off “‘on the button.” 

Another innovation: several days 
before the meeting, each manager was 
instructed to fill out all documents re- 
quired to travel from the U.S. to each 
country served by NWA. These were 
turned in at the conference; until they 
were correct the manager did not re- 
ceive his “passport” to attend the ban- 
quet. The banquet, incidentally, was a 
“flight to the Orient”—the regular in- 
ternational dinner served on trays by 
in-flight 
by the steward, etc. 

During the past several months, 
NWA has gone to considerable expense 
to better equip its sales force for the 
job ahead. It purchased the “System for 
Selling” from Sales and Management 
Institute, New York, and has put all 
outside sales personnel through the com 
plete course. It’s looking for tangible 
results in °54. ee 9 
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stew ardesses, announcements 
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Fuel tank for Boeing KC-97 Stratofreighter carries 1800 gallons for re- 
fueling USAF jets during flight. Big storage tank is built by Goodyear Aircraft. 





Technical Literature 





FARNBOROUGH FILM: A 20- 
minute, 16 mm sound film in color, of 
the air show held in Farnborough, 
England. Included are engine displays 
and flight exhibitions. Meletron Corp., 
950 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, 


AIRCRAFT FASTENERS: Catalog 
and engineer’s manual has been com- 
piled by Aircraft Fastener Div., Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., 99 Mill St., Water- 
bury 20, Conn., to provide data on its 
line of Paneloc aircraft fasteners used 


to hold together two overlapping metal Calif. 
sheets under tension, shear, and vibra- 
tion. POTENTIOMETER: Data sheet 


HYBRID JUNCTIONS: Bulletin HJ-1 


#508 presents technical data on a new 


describes features and characteristics diaphragm bellows-type differential 
of short slot hybrid junctions for high pressure potentiometer in standard 
frequency radar and communications. ranges from 0-1 to 0-31 psi. Bourns 


Microwave Development Laboratories, 
Inc., 220 Grove St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


0 . 


f 


Laboratories, 6135 Magnolia Ave., River- 
side, Calif. (Dept. NL). 


«ss 
Briefing SESSION for the Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee brings together aviation notables. At right, 
Senator Dwight Griswold (R. Neb.) subcommittee chairman; others left 


to right: CAB Chairman Chan Gurney, CAB Member Josh Lee, and Sena- 
tor James Duff (R., Penna.), member of the new permanent subcommittee. 
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TRANSISTOR PREAMPLIFIER (at left) fits into mouthpiece of handset or microphone. 


Graph at right compares output of new Remler unit with T-17 carbon microphone. 


Microphone. A _ new transistor- 
ized aircraft microphone, 
promise of appreciable improvement in 
the quality of air-ground communication 
reception and is designed to be directly 
substituted into current carbon microphone 
circuits, has been placed into production 
by Remler, Ltd., of San Francisco, Calif. 

The new unit combines the high fidel- 
ity features of a rugged magnetic variable- 
reluctance type of with an 
efficient high-gain transistor preamplifier. 
It has already seen close to 1000 hours of 
flight testing in actual service on a major 
airline. 

At Remler the new microphone has 
been operated continuously for over 16 
weeks of rigid life testing without any 
falling off 
mental tests operation was reportedly not 
affected after exposure to —60° F. 


which gives 


microphone 


in performance. In environ- 


tem- 
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<~ CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION e«. 


peratures for five hours; + 160° F. fo 
three hours; 125° F. for three hours 
simulated altitude of 50,000 feet; and 
relative humidity of 96%-100% at + 122 


F. for 96 hours. 

Aside benefits to be 
realized in air-to-ground communications 
improve 
intelligibility of public address systems 


from its major 


the new microphone will also 
both in aircraft and airport passenger ter- 
minals, Remler officials believe. 


Specifications include: Output: 0.778 
vrms at 100 dynes/sq.cm.; matched im- 
pedance: 150 ohms, + 1 db 50 to 500 
ohms; d-c supply load: 1000 ohms be 
tween 5 and 35 volts d-c; frequency re- 
sponse: + 6 db 500 to 6000 cps, 6 db per 


octave fall-off from 500 cps. 


Address Remler, Ltd., Dept. AAP 
2101 Bryant St., San Francisco 10, Calif 


WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


WVrldi Fest 








Regulator. A new constant current 


regulator for high-speed switching of air-| 


port runway lights which prevents the 
lights from “blacking out” when the | 
brightness control is operated is being| 
marketed by the Hevi Duty Electric Co 
A four kilowatt, static type unit, the 


24 LEADING WORLD AIRLINES HAVE SELECTED TURBO COMPOUNDS on <> 


ets TURBO COMPOUNDS 


to bring ultra-modern service to ancient trade routes 


with LOCKHEED super CONSTELLATIONS 
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The old Roman god Janus 
lives today in servo mechan- 
isms, instruments, and controls 
| which take past information 
and use it to guide the future 


‘> —much as Janus faced back- 
ward and forward in time, to 


symbolize past and future. 


time in your hands 


Controlled, predictable flight depends upon data concerning the immediate 
) past of a flight, as well as navigational information for the course ahead. 
Time is literally in your hands with Kollsman products. 


Today our activities encompass four fields: 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Our manufacturing and research facilities . . . our skills and talents, are 
available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems. 





ko | | S m q Nn INSTRUMENT CORP. 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK « GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + SUBSIDIARY OF Standa rd COIL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


TION | MARCH 15, 1954 S| 











new regulator will operate when 30% of 
the lights are out without building up 
excessive Output currents. 

The design emphasizes rugged construc- 
tion without complicated circuitry and 
mechanical devices, thereby keeping main- 
tenance to a minimum. Unit operates from 
208- to 250-volt power supply. An air- 
cooled design permits installation in con- 
trol towers, vaults, or unused hangar or 
office space. 

Address: Hevi Duty Electric Co., Dept. 
AAP, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Pump Motor. The General Electric 
Co. has announced production of a new 
3% horsepower hydraulic pump motor 
which is rated as 7500 rpm and is designed 
to supply hydraulic power in jet bombers 
for control of aircraft tail assemblies. In 


serves as 


locations it 
source of power when a jet engine is the 
primary source. 
Feature of the new motor is an air- 


wing 










We matched Clair Smith with 
4 Eclipse-Pioneer's 14608 electrical 
attitude horizon indicator and 12143 
inverter because seldom have we seen 
three neater or more reliable packages. 
Clair’s sunnytime raiment helps make the point that 
the weather's always more inviting if you have 
this electrical gyro to supplement vacuum 
instruments in your flying machine. It permits 
360-degree maneuvers without tumbling, has 

a 10-second fast-erection device, and a power 
failure warning flag. The inverter (250 VA 
output, single or 3-phase) weighs but 

13 Ibs., also may be used as a spare power 
source for radio gear. Contact us for 

immediate delivery and for Eclipse-Pioneer 
authorized installation and service. 

As for Miss Smith, she’s 21, 5’7”, 115 Ibs., 


blonde, and green-eyed 
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a standby 


through design which uses a built-in blower 
to draw outside air through the motor 
brushes and windings and expel it from 
the pulley-end stack. The air-through desiga 
is said to be more effective than the pre- 
vious air-over arrangement in that it brings 
air directly to the armature and commuta- 
tor, the primary sources of heat 

The new G-E unit circulates air from 
minus 65° F. to plus 135° F. at altitudes 
approaching 50,000 feet. 

Address: General Electric Co., Dept 
AAP, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





In Electronics 





Voltage Sensitometer. Fo: pxo- 
tection of aircraft electronic equipment 
or controls which are sensitive to volt- 
age fluctuations or low voltage malfunc- 
tioning. The service will sense a predeter- 
mined voltage drop and either lock or 
shut off the equipment being protected. 
When power is restored and an estab- 
lished delay period for stabilization of the 
equipment passes, the sensitometer unlocks 
or restores the protected equipment to 
operation. Unit is being used by General 
Electric Co. in the J47 jet engine fuel 


control system in the North American 
F-86D Sabrejet. 

Address: Electronic Specialty Co. 
Dept. AAP, 3456 Glendale Blvd., Los 





Angeles 39, Calif. 


Filter. A new filter assembly, weal 
F-12, designed for use with any signal 
generator which provides a 90/150 cycle 
modulation for airborne VHF glide slope 
or localizer receiver testing. Unit permits 
checking accuracy of the modulation levels 
provided by the generator 

The F-12 consists of two pairs of 
matched 90 and 150 cps filters as a means 
for self-checking. Provision is included for 
switching the demodulated signal generator | 
output to any of the four filters. 

Address: Aircraft Radio Corp., Dept 
AAP, Boonton, N. J. 


Tube Shields. Now in produ 
tion for all sizes of seven- and nine-pin 
miniature electron tubes, a mew design 
shield features improved cooling. Meta 
spring fingers of the shield which rest on 
the tube provide direct contact between 
tube, shield, and chassis to carry off gen- 
erated heat. In side-by-side tests with JAN 
shielded tubes and unshielded units, new 
than | 





IERC shield operated 90° cooler 

highest recorded tube temperature and 

17° cooler than bare tube. } 
Address: International Electronic Re- | 


search Corp., Dept. AAP, 175 W. Mag 


nolia Blvd., Burbank, Calif 


PHOTO CREDITS | 
Cover—Chance Vought; 13—Convair; } 
14—Boeing; 15—Dayton Daily News; 16— 
Convair; 17—North American; 20— 
Georgetown; 61—Kennedy; 65—ICAO 
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2,000 HOURS 


between engine overhauls 


Far THE FIRST TIME in the history of the industry, 
the CAA has approved a 2,000-hour engine overhaul 
period. This authority has now been given to Delta— 
C «&S for its Curtiss-Wright CI8BD] engines used in its 
Lockheed Constellations. 

This new world standard of engine reliability is a 
tribute to the engine overhauil, line maintenance and 
flight personnel of Delta—C « S. 

AeroShell Oil 120 is used exclusively in these 
Delta—C & S engines. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Flying Lab makes 500 





Landing 


Approaches in“Pea Soup” 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


@ IF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 
“stacked” above a fogged-in airport—or 
if you've been the pilot at the controls 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


s Behind those headlines is the dramatic 


story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 


s Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and th i. we 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 
personnel have completed 500 bad 
weather landing approaches in a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manual and 
automatic recordings are made of con 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 

#On the ground, trained observers 
report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 








and analyzed, these records reveal the 
accuracy of the instruments and establish 
a wealth of information so pilots will 
know what weather to expect along the 
line of descent. 

= Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in low ceiling approaches, Sperry 
was selected by the government to make 
the weather measurement study. This 
project is typical of the exacting flight 
research which is continuous at Sperry 
flight research not only to perfect Sperry 
instruments and controls, but to advance 
the operational efficiency of both com- 


|! and military aircraft. 


AR Yona COMPAMY 


F THE SPERRY RP 


mercia 


RATION @ GREAT NECK, N.Y 
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People 








MANUFACTURING 


F. T. Smye and W. R. McLachlan 
have been appointed vice presidents and 
general managers of A. V. Roe Canada 
Ltd.’s Aircraft Division and Gas Tur- 
bine Division, respectively. 

Charles J. Breitwiesser, director of 
engineering and manager of the Gen- 
eral Development and Engineering Di- 
yision of Lear, Inc., has been elected 
a vice president of the corporation. 

Ralph E. Jennings, Doman Heli- 
copters Inc.’s executive vice president, 
has been elected to the firm’s board of 
directors. 

George Friedl, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from works manager to vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
for Link Aviation, Inc. 

Frederick H. Rohr, Jr., has been 
elected assistant vice president of Rohr 
Aircraft Corp. 











Rohr Buchhold 





Theodor Buchhold, formerly chief 
of the guidance and control branch of 
the Guided Missile Development Divi- 
sion of Redstone Arsenal, has joined 
Ford Instrument Co., Division of the 
Sperry Corp., as staff consultant to the 
vice president for engineering. 


Frank X. Lamb, chief engineer, and 
Roswell W. Gilbert, director of research 
for the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp., have been named vice president 
and assistant to the president, respec- 
tively. Each of the men will continue 
his present work, but will acquire ad- 






re ditional responsibilities. 

sh F. H. Mott has been elected ad- 
ill ministrative vice president in charge of 
1e all Eaton Manufacturing Co. plants in 


; Michigan, and R. H. Daisley, formerly 
vice president of manufacturing, has 

‘i- been named vice president in charge of 
all Eaton plants in Ohio, Kenosha, Wis., 


y and London, Ont. Accompanying the 
ie change in administrative vice presidents 
1s at Eaton was the election of R. E. 
it | Fisher to be vice president in charge of 
im sales for the corporation. 

Vv John S. Gillespie, who joined Air- 
e work Corporation in 1947 as a _ stock 


| clerk, has recently been elected vice 
- President of sales of the New Jersey 
concern. 


AIRLINES 


Nicholas Boratynski, formerly direc- 

y | tor of design, buildings, and airports 
for United Air Lines, has been ap- 
Pointed director of industrial engineer- 
MARCH 
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FOR Modern mreceart 
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FOR AIRPORTS 


These efficient, compact, rugged 
and economical Electric Self- 


Propelled Engine Generators contribute 


to the efficiency of busy airports. 

INET has the reputation . . . gained 
through experience . . . for the reliability 
of its ground power equipment... 
engineered to meet or surpass the highest 
standards of the aircraft industry. 

Units embody the famous Dupy* Load 

Sensitive Governor which saves up to 30% of 


fuel required by fixed-speed equipment. All 

electrical components are the best obtainable. 
GENERATOR RATINGS: 22.5 to 60 Kw; 750 to 2000 

AMPS; 28.5 voc. Trailer types are also available. 


S TRACE MARK 


INET AIRCRAFT GROUND POWER EFFICIENCY MEANS AIRPORT ECONOMY 







Free Catalog 
GGsp-852 |) <b 
Upon request 


DIVISION OF LEACH CORPORATION, 
4441 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE LOGAN 8-4771 





























BEAVERS in industry 


In the Canadian west and the 

U. S. southwest, Beavers as a tool 

of the oil industry are working 

daily... 

e Moving Men & Equipment 

e Exploration 

@ Pipe Line Patrol... 
on 
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| ing for the Los Angeles architectura) 


| World Airways. 


firm of Pereira and Luckman. 


Jack Ballard has been named to 
head Scandinavian Airlines System's 
recently expanded Seattle sales office 
as district sales manager, and Arne 
Ewald has been appointed manager of 
Scandinavian sales. Both men will work 
out of the same office, 3308 White Build- 
ing, Seattle. 

Tom Hall Miller has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president of North Ameri 
can Aircoach System, Inc. 


W. L. Fabro has been named di 
rector of passenger services and J. L 
McLellan has been named director of 
station services in a recent re-organiza- 
tion of Trans-Canada Air Lines’ pas 
senger and station services group. 

Joseph L. Lewis, one of Mohawk 
Airlines’ senior captains, has _ beer 
named chief pilot of the carrier 


HONOR ROLL 


A Quarter Century in Aviation 





e Wilbur L. Morrison, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. Executive vice 
president, Latin American Division 
Miami. 25 years 

@ Thomas A. Reid, Pan American 
Supervisor of warranty 
claims, Miami. 25 years. 

eP. A. Vance, American 
Captain, Fort Worth. 25 years. 

ej. H. Burns, American Ajirlines 
Captain, San Francisco. 25 years. 
eT. J. Lee, American Airlines. Cap- 
Fort Worth. 25 years. 

@E. R. Merrett, American Airlines 
Operations supervisor, Fort Worth. 25 


Airlines 


tain, 


years. 
eW. H. Miller, American Airlines 
Regional operations and maintenance 


director, New York. 25 years. 

eH. V. Woodall, American Airlines 
Captain, Fort Worth. 25 years. 

e Frank R. Powers, Pan American 
World Airways. Regional director, Latin 
American Division, Miami. 25 years 

e Frederic Muller, Eclipse-Pionee! 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. Sub- 
contract engineering, Teterboro 28 
years 

@e Martin Neuner, Eclipse-Pioneer 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. Elec- 
trical accessory engineering. Teterboro 
27 years. 

e William Stokey, Eclipse-Pionee! 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. In- 
strument machine shop foreman. 26 
years 

e Alexander Getty, Eclipse-Pionee! 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. Mill 
ing department, Teterboro. 25 years 

® Lloyd R. Moore, Pan American 
Grace Airways. Pilot-instructor, Lima 
25 years 

@ Nels 
Airlines. Crew 

®Roy E. 
World Airways 
vears 


Orient 

25 years 
Americal 
Miami. 2 


Northwest 

chief, St. Paul. 

Keeler, Pan 
Captain, 


Larson, 
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> | Your national and international travel headquarters! Reservations, ticketing, 


complete tours . . . direct Mainliner® service to 78 U.S. cities coast to coast 
per 
ll- and Hawaii. . . connecting service via 120 carriers to anywhere in the world. 


D- Call United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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dependable . . . flexible . . . versatile . . . 
COLLINS 242F-3 GROUND STATION TRANSMITTER 
for complete VHF Coverage .. . local or remote 


108 to 152 mc. Rated at 50 watts RF output into 52 0.3% separation without retuning. Up to four RF units 
ohms. Normally supplied with power supply /modulator (eight channel frequencies) can be remotely operated 
unit and one RF unit. Extra RF units (for non-simul- by the Type 278E-1 Remote Control Unit. An unlimited 
taneous operation) can be added as required to a number of RF units can be locally controlled. All units 
common power supply/modulator. Each RF unit has designed for 19” rack mounting. Power requirements: 
provision for two crystals and is equipped with a selec- 115/230 volts, 50/60 cps, single phase. 800 watts trans- 
tor switch allowing a pair of channel frequencies up to mit, 100 watts standby. 


RF UNIT — Tubes, transformers, and controls 
are accessible from the front. Under-chassis wiring 
is accessible from the rear by the removal of the 
protective cover. Vertical type chassis construction 
is employed with the tubes and transformers mount- 
ed horizontally. There is a sub-chassis for the 
oscillator, frequency multiplier and driver, and a 
sub-assembly for the final amplifier. This type of 
construction allows nearly ideal, heat dissipation 
thus providing cooler running equipment for longer 
service life. 


POWER SUPPLY/MODULATOR — As in 
the RF unit, tubes and controls are accessible from 
the front. Under-chassis wiring is accesstble from 
the rear after removal of the protective cover. 
Vertical type chassis construction is employed with 
tubes and transformers mounted horizontally. 
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| COLLINS... OF COURSE! 


When your problem is the selection of ground station VHF equip- 
ment ... consider Collins quality, versatility and dependability 





Contact the Collins office nearest you for complete 
technical details and information. Compare speci- 
fications before you buy and you'll buy Collins. 


FIRST in service to the aviation industry. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


11 W. 42nd Street, 1930 Hi-Line Drive, 2700 W. Olive Avenue 


i NEW YORK 36 DALLAS 2 BURBANK 
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The Champs-E]ly sees—so beautiful you want to reach out and hold 
all Paris in your arms. Yet only last night you were winging your way 


across the Atlantic in a swift TWA Constellation—dreaming of all the 


ywomised pleasures and sights of your long-awaited vacation. Tomorrow 
] I : - 


new discoveries in France. Next week, Italy. But you've already 
made the biggest vacation discovery of all .. . the magic of TWA 
of wondrous Constellation wings and thrifty Sky Tourist fares 


that can make your vacation dreams come true anvwhere in the world 


—even in as short a time as 2 weeks! — 
here in the wor om sy she tineer... FLYA WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 















BALTIMORE AZORES 
WASHINGTON . 


<KANSAS : 
——CITY Ss? Louis 
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Let Tihs sings sinh, wonda wile your vactlion 








Visit 16 cities—9 countries in Europe for the fore to 


one! Stop over in any or al! of the cities shown on the 
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a uniform 20°% penalty sys 


With 
em becoming effective this week on 
domestic air coach no-shows, we urge 


carriers to make the plan work better 


than they did the ill-fated system of 
several years ago. At that time, some 
lines started to fudge a little for com 


petitive reasons, soon there was little 
enforcement, and the plan flopped. 
New system will be interesting to 


watch for one reason: if a penalty is 
collected every time it’s supposed to be, 
and if the no-shows re 
mains high, it will the 
contention of some that many listings 


percentage ol 
tend to prove 
f no-shows are due to personnel error 
which 


system. 


—error can’t be nulified by a 


nenalty 


Memo to American Airlines: Refer- 
ence is made to the first paragraph of 
the “fact sheet” (“You'll Want to 
Know This About the DC-7 Flag- 
ship”) that your stewardesses are hand 
ing to all DC-7 passengers. “This air- 
plane,” it states, “begins the first coast 
to coast, round trip, scheduled passenger 
service.” How about running off a new 
batch, inserting the word “non-stop” 
somewhere in that sentence? 


Airline Ground Transportation As 
ciation, which is becoming consider 
ily more active and aggressive, asks 
vhy airport bus operators shouldn't 
hints 


ita “two-fisted” campaign in that di 


ry cargo, express, and mail. It 


ection. Airline cargo experts have been 


invited to AGTA’s Tampa convention 
April 11-12 to talk things over. 


AGTA’s arguments: operators have 
lots of unused cargo space in baggage 
ompartments every day; equipment ts 
idle part of each day when it could be 
hauling cargo and mail: “dead-head” 
trips could handle this traffic. “Thou 
sands of tons of available cargo space 
is being duplicated by other car 

Why, when practically every 


riers 

other form of certificated transporta 
tion service 1S receiving mail pay, as 
well as cargo, are the ground 


operators willing to sit back and let 
what 1S rightfully theirs go to 


someone 


cise © 
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* TRAFFIC 


AIRLINE COMMENTARY 


* PUBLIC RELATIONS 


* SALES 


American Airlines made big industry 


news with its new organization plan 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, March 1). On the 
sales side, there's been some confusion 


among interested observers about how the 
new set-up works. C. R. Smith, AA presi- 
dent, explains as follows: 

Sales department is headed by a 
president, Charles Speers, formerly 
v.p. and general 
has been separated 
under R. E. S. 
service (for 


reports to 


senior 
vice 
assistant sales manager 
Customer service 
from sales and 
Deichler, v.p. of 
v.p. of sales), 
Mosier, senior 


placed 

customer 
merly who 
O. M. 


Customer 


V.p. Of Operations 
scope 


reservations and ticketing 


services ranges 
through 
procedures 


cabin standards and 


rooms and lounges, ground transport 
handling, 


complaints, and other alliec 


cargo Sky Chefs services 


tomer 


Ry: 


* by Eric Bramley 


Sales Organization 


ters. This will be a staff department, whict 


will establish the policy and standards by 


which American will provide services 
to its customers 

Day-to-day supervision of these 
policies will be the line organization 
responsibility, under regional operations 


, 
t Saies 


directors, 


field fligh 


epresenta 


regional V.p.'s 


executives, and management 
tives at city and station level 


With transfer of these functions 


sales will be able to cor 


de partment 


centrate the production of add 


Genera 


more on t 
revenue, increased sales 
ticket 


under administration of 


tional 
downtown and reservations office 


will continue 





sales executives; airport reservations ofh 
unde local operations executives. “Bu 
he { es f the fhces will 

pres xed DY ne vV.p istome services 


Sales, Traffic, Promotion 


Load factor on American's DC-7’s has 
been running at 73%, against 61% for the 
entire AA fleet Major reduction in 
transcontinental sleeper charge, from $90 
to $25, is planned by TWA for March 26 


c 


AIRLINE TRIP 
INSURANCE 





Pan American, meeting Air Frances 
Golden Parisian’’ competition, filed tariff 
with CAB for $125 “stateroom” charge or 
the Atlantic March 15. PAA has 
modifying Stratocruisers, adding 
for the service National plans 
family fare plan on its heli 
Miami 


effective 
been 
rooms 
to institute 
copters, out of 

Pan American last month 
circuit television network to 


operating 
used closed 


explain 1954 


sales plans to its 2500 travel agents in 1 
U. S. cities. First time TV has been use 
by the travel industry, PAA says. Company 
is aiming for 10% increase in sales ove 
1953 Panagra is distributing to pas 
sengers new full-color route map 

South Ame which folds into pock« 


size for handling. Produced by Jep 
pesen & Co., Denver Capital Ai 
spend news 


Casy 


lines will over $800,000 on 


paper ads this year, a 20% increase 
(120 papers in 75 cities). 

Air 
load 


of 10.5 passengers per plane-mil 


rneage 
goals 
flights 


Lines’ 1954 sales 


factor on all 


Pioneer 
include 50% 


average I 
38.5 million passenger-miles, 20% increas 
n mail, 25% in treight, 10% in express 





New concept in airline tip insu: 
ance permits preparation of policy in ad 
vance of arrival at airport where machine 
validates policy for insurance 
desired. Unit was developed by Tele-Trip 
Policy Co., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, and is being installed at 75 major 
for Mutual of Omaha 


amount of 


airports in U. § 
insurance company 


6! 











Agreement with PO Reached on Rates 


The possibility of Braniff, Capital, 
Delta, and Western losing mail tonnage 
and revenue to carriers with lower serv- 
ice rates was avoided early this month 
when agreement was reached on re- 
placing their 53¢ rate with (a) a final 
45¢ rate on segments competitive with 
the Big Four, National, and Northwest, 
and (b) a temporary 53¢ rate on non- 
competitive segments. 

The four carriers faced diversion 
of mail under a proposed Post Office 
policy to ship airmail via the lowest- 
rated carriers. 

Agreement on the revised structure 
was reached by the carriers, Post Office, 
and CAB staff on the opening day of 
hearings, which originally were ordered 
because no agreement could be reached. 
Because the “non-competitive” rate was 
continued as a temporary rate, however, 
the hearings went forward to determine 
a final rate for those segments. 

CAB adopted terms of the agree- 
ment in an immediate rate order, retro- 


active to January 1, 1954, but Member 
Josh Lee reiterated, in a separate state 
ment, his feeling that a formal industry- 
wide proceeding should be instituted, 
looking into both the structure and level 
of airline mail rates. An industry-wide 
investigation ordered by CAB on De- 
cember 24, 1953, deals only with the 
“structure” and not the level of the 
rates. 

Meanwhile, at the hearings which 
were held before Examiner William J. 
Madden, CAB’s Bureau of Air Opera 
tions recommended establishment of 
a 55¢ final rate for the non-competitive 
routes of the four carriers. 

According to exhibits submitted, 
the carriers which had previously re- 
ceived 53¢ under a single rate would 
average as follows under a combination 
45¢-55¢ rate structure: Braniff—52.66¢; 
Capital—46.80¢; Delta—51.67¢; and 
Western—50¢. Board’s staff estimated 
this would save the PO approximately 
$252,000 annually. 


Non-Sked Urges Firms to Write Ike 


An intensive campaign under which 
private non-aviation firms would write 
or wire President Eisenhower support- 
ing North American Airlines’ bid for 
permanent operating rights was 
launched by the carrier last month. 

Under the program, which also is 
aimed at CAB enforcement proceedings 
now in progress, sample letters and 
wires were furnished the firms for use 
in preparing their communications to 
the President. 

The request letter to those firms 
was dated February 17, 1954, was on 
stationary of North American Airlines, 
Inc., and was signed by “H. Peterson, 
Secretary.” 

Among statements contained in the 
sample letters furnished were the fol- 
lowing: 

“When _ the 


Republicans were 


elected with your leadership, many of us 


felt there would be considerable im- 
provement with respect to continued 
government interference with ceitain 


segments of our economy. One of these 
in which I have always had a consider- 
able interest was air transportation. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in my opinion, 
ever since it was organized under the 
New Deal administration, has had a 
fairly shabby record.” 

“I am behind your Administration 
100°4 and want to continue to be so, 
but I think it is time that something 
should be done about the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and its obvious favoritism 
against free enterprise.” 

Also, a caption on a sample tele 
gram reads: “The more telegrams of 
this kind the better, preferably from 
Republicans.” 








CAB MISCELLANY 





Northwest Airlines has told CAB 
it favors the present “fixed-rate” mail 
rate structure as opposed to “multi- 
element” structure proposals of various 
other lines. 

Ozark Airlines has applied for 


authority to suspend service at Alton- 
Wood River, IIl. 


Pan American World Airways has 
served notice it will withdraw from 
consolidated IATA tariffs on April 1; 
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KLM will take similar action October 1. 


European-American Airlines 
newed its bid for reopening the record 
of the Trans-Atlantic Cargo Case to air 
charges contained in a court proceeding 
now in progress involving Seaboard & 
Western Airlines. 

United Air Lines and Delta-C&S 
Air Lines urge denial of U.S. Airlines’ 
bid to transport surface mail at special 
rates. 


CAB NEWS 





AS OF NOW ... 


The so-called Mexico City Exemp- 
tion Case in which a CAB exemption 
authorizing American Airlines to fh 
non-stop New York-Mexico City was 
stayed by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
will be “argued on the merits” before 
the Court in mid-April. American js 
still negotiating with Mexico for neces- 
sary authority, but meanwhile, can't 
start the service, at least until the Court 
acts. 

Hearings in the North American Air. | 
lines Enforcement Case moved to Cali- | 
fornia on March 10, for about five 


weeks during which about 49  sub- 
poenaed persons will appear as wit- 
nesses for CAB’s Compliance Office 


After much delay, the hearings got go- 
ing in Washington late last month 

The expedited procedure ordered 
by CAB in the Large Irregular Air Car- 
rier Investigation promises an early end | 
to hearings in the case, possibly by May | 
or June. That would set the proceed- 
ing up for a tentative decision by the 
Board but further hearings may be re- 
quired after such decision. 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


National Airlines turned down, by 
3-2 vote, a request for production of} 
CAB staff information which NAL says 
would show “undue delay” in CAB's 
handling of its final mail rate case for 
1947-1952. 

Chicago-Detroit Local Service Case 
expanded to include Ozark Airlines 4s | 
potential transferee for certain inter- 
mediate American Airlines points; 
others now in case are Lake Central and 
North Central. 

North Central Airlines’ Segment 5 
extended by exemption beyond March 
27, expiration date, pending outcome of 
renewal investigation. ; 

American Airlines’ application for in- | 
clusion of Kansas City on its Routes 7 
and 25 dismissed from Denver Service 
at American’s request 





CAB CALENDAR 


Mar. 16—Hearing in Aero Finance 
Corporation Enforcement Proceeding 
Washington, D. C. Docket 5779 

Mar. 17—Hearing in North Central | 
Airlines Segment 5 Renewal Case 
Washington, D. C. Docket 6432. 

Mar. 29—Hearing in Overseas Mili- tT 
tary Mail Tariff Investigation. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 6489 

Mar. 29—Hearing in Newport, Ver- t 
mont Service Case. Washington, D. C 
Docket 6207. { 

Apr. 5—Hearing in Cubana Foreig? } 
Permit Modification Case. Washington, | 
D. C. Docket 6376 et al 

Apr. 12—Hearing in Chicago-De- 
troit Local Service Investigation. Tenta- 
tive. Place to be announced. Docket 
6411. 

Apr. 26—Hearing in Continental- 
Pioneer Merger Case and Continental- 

Braniff Merger Investigation. Washing- C 
ton, D. C. Dockets 6457 & 6464 
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iing On coast-to-coast trips, American’s new DC-7 


° ° service gives you a definite advantage. Between 
ntral | American is FASTER . 


New York and San Francisco, American offers 


Jase. § 

| reli two DC-7 flights daily, both faster than any other 
wi-) than any other Airline No pe oy 
ash- airline. Between New York and Los Angeles, 


>rican’s two daily -7 flights are not 
— EW YORK American’s two daily nonstop DC-7 flights ¢ 
vr! between N ; + 
only faster than any other airline, but the on/y non- 
eign d CALIFORNIA stop transcontinental service in both directions. So, 
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the man from Esso... 
the refueling crew man 





/ This familiar Joe, José or Giovanni and his 
fellow Esso crew men around the world are 
important men in the aviation industry. The 
quality of their services and of the products they y 
deliver is backed by more than half a century of 
world leadership in the research and development 


\ 


. of aviation petroleum products. ' 

k Esso refueling crew members are trained “2 Essg 
specialists who are proud of their jobs. They | ' | 
know that safe and efficient servicing means 


faster turn-around for aircraft. Operators of 
leading international airlines rely on Esso 
Marketers for uniform high quality of fuels, 
lubricants and service along the airways 

of the world. 







Another good reason why: 
of all the World’s International 
Airlines...8 out of 10 use 
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INTERCOM 


Shed a tear for Swissair. Restric- 
tionist practices by foreign governments 
and airlines have hit the Swiss flag 
carrier badly. Latest blow is Brazil's 
frowning on Swissair’s plan to operate 
to South America in pool with SAS. 
The Brazilians say, in effect, operate 
alone, in pool with a Brazilian carrier, 
or not at all. Argentina doesn’t want 
Swissair under any conditions, saying 
that Aerolineas Argentinas has enough 
foreign competition as things are. 


Swissair’s troubles aren’t limited to 
South America. In North America the 
Canadians will not even let the airline 
carry traffic between Switzerland and 
Gander. The biggest difficulty regard- 





| 


a 





ON 





ing the trans-Atlantic route, however, 


| is the refusal of Britain and France to 


let Swissair make traffic stops at Lon- 
don and Paris, even though Switzerland 
has accorded the British and French 
flag carriers full Fifth Freedom rights 
at Geneva and Zurich. Doubt as to 
whether the British and French would 
give traffic rights in their territories in 
Africa has made Swissair pessimistic 
about the value of reopening its route to 
Johannesburg which South Africa 


forced it to close several years ago. 


The southern European countries 
also give Swissair a lot of trouble. The 
routes to Rome were approved by the 
Italian government only on condition 
that they would be operated in pool 
with Italian carriers. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has refused permission for 
Swissair to serve Madrid. Moreover, 
Iberia has not let the Swiss airline put 
Convair 240’s on the Geneva-Barcelona 
route and has restricted its capacity be- 
tween these two points. The only Euro 
pean country which has in fact given 
Swissair full Fifth Freedom rights is 
Greece. 


This is not a full list of Swissair’s 
problems in the traffic rights field and 
no attempt has been made to explain 
why Switzerland seems to have been 
treated so badly by many nations. Swiss 
air’s difficulties, however, exemplify the 
problems with which the small coun 
tries’ international airlines are having 
to contend in increasing volume. Simi 
lar stories could be written about KLM 
and SAS, to mention but two other 
carriers particularly hit by present-day 
restrictionism. 
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Russia’s latest ground attack fighter is this Lavochkin 
design—the designation is not known. A squadron is in service in the 
Kiev area. Derived from the Lavochkin La-17, the new model grosses about 
16,000 pounds and has a top speed of 560 to 590 mph. The two-place 
plane has four cannon (two 23-mm and two 37-mm) in the lower portion 
of the nose and four wing-mounted rockets. Radar is installed in the nose. 











u ICAO NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN STATIONS 











Agreement has been reached on continuing the ICAO North Adlantic 
weather station program. Effective July 1 the number of stations will be reduced from 
ten to nine, with the U.S. and Canada completely responsible for the four stations nearest 
their shores and the European states operating the other five stations. The revised pro 
gram will result in a global reduction in operating charges of about $3,800,000 annually 
The U.S. will save substantially, since from July 1 ic will operate 10 instead of 14 ships 
(as a result of the elimination of Station H and European nations taking over respon 
sibility for two ships at Station A_ between Iceland and Greenland). Moreover 
the new agreement provides a new system for financing the weather stations which takes 
into account non-aeronautical benefits (maritime, agricultural, etc.). 
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MANUFACTURING 


AUSTRALIA: Commonwealth Aircraft Corp. has designed 
a new trainer known as the Winjeel and plans are well 
advanced for its construction for the RAAF. It is a conven- 
tional-looking, low-wing, three-place (two side-by-side and 
one behind) monoplane powered by a P&W R-985 Wasp 
Junior. Speed range, 53 mph (landing) to 187 mph (top). 
Gross weight, 4235 pounds; empty weight, 3240 pounds; 
span, 31 ft. 9 in.; length, 29 ft. 44% in. 

FRANCE: Hurel Dubois HD 45 twin-jet (Avons) high- 
aspect-ratio-wing transport will be built as a private venture 
with some government support even though the jet trans- 
port officially sponsored by the French government is the 
SNCASE 210 Caravelle. Hurel Dubois HD 32 “DC-3 re- 
placement” carries a payload of 12,125 pounds for 620 miles 
at 180 mph, according to latest figures. 

Avions Marcel Dassault is developing a Mystere XX 
version of its swept-wing fighter design and is also work- 
ing on two lightweight delta Dassault 550 fighters. The 
straight-wing Dassault Ouragan has been tested as a ground 
attack aircraft. 

JAPAN: Toyo Aircraft Manufacturing Co. is reported to 
have received a small order for license-built Fletcher FD-25 
Defenders from the Cambodian Air Force. 


MILITARY 

NORWAY: Norwegian Air Force has received the last of 
15 Noorduyn Norseman single-engine utility transports 
formerly operated by the RCAF. They were made available 
under the NATO program. 

NETHERLANDS: Re-equipment of the 300 combat-plane 
(150 Meteors and 150 F-84G’s) Dutch Air Force with 
F-86’s and F-84F’s is under discussion. Particularly needed 
are F-86’s to replace the Meteors until Fokker’s Hunters 
come off the line (not until mid-1955 at the earliest). 


Flying without its clamshell doors is Blackburn & General Aircraft’s Universal Freighter now 
known in Britain as the Beverley. Note strakes along the lower edges of the tail boom to keep the airflow 
from becoming too turbulent. Loads are usually mounted on the pallets resting on floor rollers. Dropping 











BELGIUM: Belgian Air Force has received the first of its 


Percival Pembroke twin-engine  transport/reconnaissance 





planes. 

AIRLINES gned, ¢ 
‘EC . , 00 in | 
GERMANY: One clause in the recently signed agreement Pyow ; 
between Luftag and the two British airline corporations | hea\ 


stipulates that the British carriers will overhaul any British 
plane that the German airline might purchase. BEA and | 
BOAC are expected to gain favorabie traffic rights to and 


through Germany as a result of the agreement. peered jc 


CANADA: Canadian Pacific Airlines may use its Comet II's — 
on the Vancouver-Mexico City-Lima route before introduc- ‘coon 
D trans 


ing them on the trans-Pacific run to Australia. CPA has 
substituted Convair 240’s for DC-3’s on the domestic Van- 
couver-Calgary route. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines may reduce its domestic 
tourist fares to bring them to the level of U.S. transconti- 
nental coach tariffs. TCA started domestic tourist service 
in February. 

FRANCE: Henri Ziegler, president of Air France for sev- 
eral years, has quit the airline to take up a governmental y 
appointment. He is not being replaced and chairman Max 
Hymans is taking over his functions. 

BRITAIN: BOAC has started “paper” operations of Comet 
III’s across the Atlantic in preparation for the proposed 
opening of jetliner service between London and New York 
in two or three years. A daily Comet flight is plotted by 
operations officers on each side of the Atlantic. 















The P&O steamship company has entered the air 
transport field with the purchase by its subsidiary, the Gen- 
eral Steam Navigation Co., of a majority holding in the 
sritavia group. Britavia owns Silver City Airways, which 
specializes in car ferry operations, and Aquila Airways, 
Britain’s only commercial flying boat operator. 





can either be by extractor parachute or by flying nose up, cutting the lashing, and letting gravity do the rest. 
Cluster chutes for heavy loads have standard 42-ft. diameter. The four-engine plane can operate at full load 
from 3000-ft. grass strips. In addition to the 6000-cu.ft. freight compartment the tailboom has seats for 42. 
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peacetime development, design and 
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A CF-100 on test sweeps across 
AVRO Canada’s 400 acre multi-plant 
site where 14,000 workers produce 
CF-100's and Orenda gas turbines 
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Fairch 
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— Flight 
a . Gener 
ee owith luxurious AEROTHERM seats Gilfill 
Gooda 
Flights to London, Paris, Rome, or even old Bagdad hold 


no terror for thesmost timid passenger—when riding on an 
Aerotherm Model 406-2 Double Passenger Seat! 24 

Seats are lightweight, high tensile magnesium for maximum 
weight holding capacity within load limits. Cushioning is 
velvety foam rubber over spring-mounted aluminum slats. 
Paneling is vinyl covered. All exposed metal parts are either 
painted or anodized and buffed to a satin finish. 

A few of many features are: Full 70° recline for sleeping; 
Bottom of seat fitted to accommodate legrest for conversion 
to sleeping position; Center arm folds flush with seat bottom. 

Write today for descriptive literature. 








Offices in all principal aircraft centers. 


MODEL 406-2 





Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec, Toronto 5, Ontario 


THERMIX Project Engineers for Manufactured by AEROTHERM 
C> aa GEG | 
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SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 
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LOCKHEED PARTS 


Su PER= 92 over 200 mph for your DC-3 LODESTAR—CONNIE AME 











Fuselages - ee Nose yee 
CAA approved R1830-Super-92 engines allow 700 HP normal cruise, better single pmarons - Tiaee - Nueews - Saee 
engine—lower fuel and maintenance mileage costs with 20,000 extra miles beswenn Peet wats « Deore dae ten 
changes, with same overhaul intervals and costs as —92. Fully imterchangeable with as well as all component airframe J 
—92—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc. Proven by thousands of hours of parts i 
practical executive operation. Transport Aircraft—Engines— —a 

800 HOUR GUARANTEE Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres Li 


N. Y.—CIRCLE 5-6920 
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Lambert Field . St. Louis, Mo. 
Pratt & Whitney Wright Continental Lycoming NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J 
Sale CAA Overhaul Exchange MARKET 2-0963-4 
SALES POSITION WANTED 
Desire to apply my 15 years executive TWIN BEECHCRAFTS| 
FOR SALE mfg-sales experience to sales job with C18S and D18S Transports—Excellent ; 
eee ts —-. No previous ——- ex- Condition fully equipped from $25,000 Blac’ 
is ws - ce but wide experience sales promo- 
at awry ba ee eo tion and have foun nearly half faillion LODESTAR EXECUTIVES ' A- 
owned by Fullerton Company & cus- miles. Age 45. Box 855 AMERICAN AVIATION Why take less for your money? (Ou 
tom built by Southern California Air- Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W Ready to go complete from $55,000 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AIRCRAFT _ One of the larger local service air formerly used by aircraft mechanic's school 
lines has now reached the stage of de- Less than 20 hours TT airframe, 200 hours All 

CORPORATION velopment where it requires a General ground time on engines. Radio & instru- 
ale: anag > ‘ » ame easke~ ments removed. Replacement parts available} 

0 ; International Airport vag org hey — — _ -— Will lease or sell with clear title. Bob BeanJ 
ntario ing must have real sales administrative 4233 Leimert Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif WAS! 

P 0 BOX 433 ONTARIO CALIFORNIA ability and a minimum of five years } 

—— . Sales experience with a scheduled air- — 
line. He will have a strong personality my — 
with the ability to provide leadership 

NOSE HANGARS ft , ' 
or sales personnel and to coordinate STOCK 

148° wide x 54’ deep x 38’ high. Will sales activities at all locations. Our Modern, Factory Fresh Radio 

cocommetete BCS ae a man should be well qualified academ- A. R. C. 15D Omni. R15 VHF Reeve D 

Similar alrcralt. set rolling rs ica r § . spe . é ali- F-11 Isolation Amplifier | 
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fasteners. No scaffolding needed for ae oe ; j ’ NA 1 ADF Navigation Syste 

erection. Foundation plan, assembly reedom of action and an unusual op- MNG62A Radio Compa Iron | 

and construction drawings furnished portunity in a rapidly growing company Core or Flush Loops 

Nothing extra required. This is a com- Salary open. Strict confidence. Send NA-3 VHF Navigation Syster | 

plete package. Designed to uniform MN&S5S Omni, R. M. I | 

code. All material new and prime. Im- outline of experience and education MN97 Omni Mag | e 
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ANDERSON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. azine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. Collins +4 came ane rg —* 

1700 Sawtelle Blvd. Washington 5, D. C. 17M VHF 160 a Seeneniiie Pi 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 5IR VHF 280 ch. Receiver 
Arizona 32681 51K VHF Omni, R. M. J 
SIX VHF 360 ch. Receiver —__ 
51Z 3 light Marker Receiver —= 

Remmert-Werner, Inc. WANTED: 51V 20 ch. Glide Slope 

Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. ; . SS MHF 20 ch. Transceiver 

Executive Aircraft f - : FD-101 Integrated Flight System 

a a Experienced aircraft salesman to NC-101 Navigation System 
Ae : Lea LVTR-36 VHF 36 ch. Transceiver 
take charge of state distributorship ADE >) ADF-14 ene 
: . . Sperry \-12 Autopilot 
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LET ME BE 
YOUR NEW YORK OFFICE 


Efficient mature woman located in mid- 
Manhattan wishes to act as N. Y. Secy. 
or Representative to reliable out-of- 
town executive, traveling man, or busi- 
ness firm. Replies held in strict con- 
fidence. Will exchange substantial busi- 
ness and character references. 


Box 856 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














LIMOUSINES FOR SALE 


““A Rare Opportunity’”’ 


20 - 1951 DeSOTOS 
(6 Cylinder - 7 Passenger) 
Used at the 
Washington National Airport 
Black Paint - Leather Upholstery 
A-1 CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
(Our Preventive Maintenance is TOPS) 


!! PRICED TO SELL !! 


Call or Write 


AIRPORT TRANSPORT, INC. 
Administration Bldg., Room 294 
Washington National Airport 
WASHINGTON 1,D.C. STerling 3-3215 








WANTED 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Manufacturer's Agent 





quiy 


tter 
tter 





Ving 


Seeks 
Aircraft Accessories 
Distributorship 
in Southern California 


Box 852 American Aviation 
Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Make This 
Space 
Work for 


You! 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 





Delivery 


Today 
\ SUPER-92 DC-3 


zs All Extra Large Windows 


— 3 Picture 15 x 60 
~ nieiiee eee . 10 Cabin 15 x 18 


a 


—In Our Own Hangars 


for your immediate inspection 


New ship guarantee complete 8000 hour overhaul, Super-92 engines, Collins radio, 
Beautiful custom interior, 200 miles per hour. Today's finest executive air transportation. 
Exterior paint color and design to your own preference. 


Compartmented R1830-94 Executive $150,000 
otrer DC-3 
pecial Wright Powered Executive $ 88,000 
< 
——> 


Complete Executive interior 

Janitrol Heat, Ship-shore 
phone, etc. 

Complete Executive radio 

Omni VHF ILS ADF MHF LF 

Traded on Super-92 DC-3 


<<“. 
—— 


‘ —_ 











Other Mallard 
Available 


DOVE 


Autopilot 

VHF, OMNI, ILS, ADF, LF 
Executive interior 
Traded on Super-92 DC-3 


NTSO, Relicense 

VHF VOR ADF etc. 

Bendix Autopilot 
Traded on Super-92 DC-3 





~~ *- os 








Available 


BONANZAS 


New, Demonstrators 
Used, Trade ins 














Also 


4 NANZA Fully Equipped 
Autopilot, VHF, OMNI, ADF 
PY-1 
AR Executive interior and equipment 
Treded on Super-92 DC-3 


First Deposits Take—Write, Wire, or Call——Today 


Deluxe interior and equipment 
Collins radio, Sperry Gyrosyn, etc. 








St. Lowis, Mo. 
CAbany 5425 


untet DEMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 
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Algiers. Continuing the story of the 
Air France press trip last November to 
Paris, Algiers, and an oasis in the 
Sahara, our party was to spend one 
night in Algiers, the second night in 
Bou Saada, the oasis, and a third night 
in Algiers before returning to Paris. 

The first night in Algiers was at the 
Aletti Hotel in the center of town over- 
looking the harbor. Not the best hotel, 
the Aletti is satisfactory and each room 
has a bath. A gambling casino, which 
I didn’t see, is somewhere within the 
hotel. The food is pretty good. But the 
location guarantees plenty of traffic 
noise. 

The best hotel is the St. George, 
higher up over the city in a very at- 
tractive tropical garden setting. We 
stayed there on returning from Bou 
Saada and I found it quite pleasant 
and quiet, with excellent food and a 
good bar. 

Part of the local entertainment the 
first night consisted of a rather fancy 
dinner at the St. George at which we 
American visitors were the guests of 
what amounted to the local board of 


trade. 
This was my first experience at 
hearing a large Arabian orchestra 


(about 20 pieces) and I’m afraid my 
ears aren’t tuned to the right frequency. 
The music seemed to me to be monot- 


onous and unending, without any 
semblance of melody, although the 
Arabs, some wearing fezzes, worked 


hard at it. I sat next to a French news- 
paper publisher and I discovered he 
didn’t care for the native music either. 


The Train Was Due. Early next 
morning we were wakened early and 
after breakfast in our rooms we piled 
into cars for the 155-mile drive south 
to Bou Saada. Off we went into the 
warm Algerian sunshine through the 
industrial section and on into the rich 
agricultural country which looked quite 
prosperous. After some 20 miles or so 
our motor caravan was drawn up short 
at a railroad crossing. The gates were 
down and there was already quite an 
accumulation of trucks, cars, and horses 
and wagons. Everybody else got out of 
their cars so we did, too. 

Up at the crossing gates an argu- 
ment was in progress. Seems that a 
train was due at that hour so the gate- 
man, obeying strict orders, put down 
the gates. No train was in sight and 
there was no way of knowing whether 
it would even come along that day. 
But the schedule said it was due and 
the gatekeeper was doing his duty. If 
traffic was backed up for a mile in each 
direction he couldn’t help it. 
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I’m not sure just what made the 
gatekeeper change his mind, probably 
a few Algerian francs, but after con- 
siderable delay he finally opened the 
gates and traffic proceeded. No telling 
when the train ever did come by. 

All of which is not untypical of 
railroads in the byways of France 
Africa, and other spots. The gatekeepers 
are told when trains are scheduled and 
down go the gates and the traffic just 
waits. In southern France you can 
usually persuade the gatekeeper, often 
a woman, to let you by, but the gate 
goes down fast as soon as your car gets 
across. 


To Bou Saada. The road south 
from Algiers goes through the Atlas 
mountain range, which is not high at 
this point and continues through agri- 
cultural country which gradually thins 
out into desert. There are a few un- 
interesting towns, the principal one be- 
ing Aumale, where we had lunch on 
the way back. 

At least half the distance to Bou 
Saada is through dry, barren country 
very much like New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Some of it is very attractive. The 
population thins out, too, until there 
are only huts here and there. Large 
mesas are in the background and the 
soil becomes sandy. 

The blacktopped highway was quite 
good. The French have done a very 
creditable job of developing Algeria 
and I was told the good highways ex- 
tended far south of our objective. 





After a few hours driving we cam 
within sight of Bou Saada, populatioy 
about 18,000, a town of earthen mu. 
colored one- and two-story houses buil: 
up alongside clusters of date palm trees 
the only greenery in a wide area. Ther 
is no airport and no railroad. There _ 
a small French population, the re. 
mainder being Arabs. 

There are two hotels, each adequat 


for the area, one being the Trans. 
Atlantique, and the other, where | 
stayed, the Hotel du Caid, pronounce; 
something like Kaa-eed, meaning 
Arabian Chief. Each hotel is on th 
outskirts of the town, each has runnin 
water, some flush toilets, and clean 
beds. 

Camels and Cars. the Prenc 


are endeavouring to build up tourist 
traffic to Bou Saada and it isn’t to 
bad a spot if you want to see an Arab 
community on the northern fringe o 
the Sahara. One hotel has a swimming 
pool. The food, everything considered 
is pretty good. In view of the location 
where even a stick of wood is precious 
the accommodations are okey. 

The Hotel du Caid is definitely the 
better of the two. The _ surroundin 
area, like most deserts, has a fascina- 
tion in its changing colors and per 
spectives. It reminded me of variou 
places in our own country minus th 
billboards, gas stations, and heavy high 
way traffic. Se . 

The town itself is strictly Arab, ex- A 
cept for a few stores and shops in th, %Y/ 
center of town. To walk from the Hote 
du Caid to the center of town, perhaps 
half a mile at most, you pass alongside 
open ditch sewers, in which the kids 
play, and the stench is about as strong 
as you can smell anywhere. It’s better 
to take a taxi. Downtown there ar 
camels, burros, cars, and trucks in a 
curious a mixture of traffic as lh 

t 





see on the globe. 


Some of the Arabs 
tall, 


in from the 
desert are handsome characters 
with attractive features. Most of the 
women are veiled. There is a_ wide 
variety of costume and headgear. Ij 7 
stood for a long time at one main inter-} 
section watching the passing parade 
with intense interest 


| 


THIS IS WHAT PART of Bou Saada looks like, but the two hotels not shown in this view! 
are quite presentable and attractive and there are a few paved streets in the center of town.| ne of o se: 


_— 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 


... that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The whole point of democracy is the happiness and freedom 
of all citizens . . . not the glorification of rulers, races or creeds. 

The responsibility of the government to the people is the cornerstone 
of democracy and the biggest obstacle in the path of totalitarianism; 


that’s why self-government is worth defending! 


CAS4-SUST 


cL CANADAIR 








2 4 — AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — 

2 Ms 

‘Coa w LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 
yo. One of o series dedicated to the survival of freedom — Reprints on request A subsidiary of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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News at Deadline 





Hopkins Lists Eight 


Convair Projects 


John Jay Hopkins, Consolidated 
Vultee board chairman, has listed eight 
projects currently under way at Con 
vair’s four plants. 

Included are: (1) A study of water- 
based commercial transports; (2) A 
study of logistic transport cargo air- 
craft; (3) A successor to the Convair 
340 commercial transport; (4) Develop- 
ment of a new Navy fighter soon to be 
announced (vertical take-off aircraft 
using turboprops); (5) Development of 
a supersonic long-range bomber (XB 
58 Hustler); (6) Design and develop- 
ment of various Navy and AF missiles 
(including the Terrier); (7) Application 
of nuclear power to aircraft; and (8) 
Development of various electronic de- 
vices, including missile guidance sys- 
tems, piloted aircraft guidance systems, 
and commercial electronic systems. 


Hughes Aircraft's 
Functions Divided 


A reorganization of the Hughes 
Aircraft Co., in effect splitting the func- 
tions of the electronic and guided mis- 
sile producer, has taken place within the 
last two weeks. 

The firm has 
into: 

* The Hughes Aircraft Co., a sepa- 
rate concern, whose profits will be used 
for the support of a foundation set up 
in Delaware last December, the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute. 

*An aircraft division of the 
Hughes Tool Co. This was the setup 
before Howard Hughes incorporated 
both Hughes Aircraft Co. and HHMI. 

Under the reorganization, Howard 
Hughes becomes president of Hughes 
Aircraft Co. Directors will be Hughes, 
William C. Jordan, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Howard P. Hall, general 
counsel and vice president. On the com 
pany’s executive committee will be 
Hughes, Nate Hall, Raymond B. Park- 
hurst, Robert J. Shank, and W. W. 
Wooldridge, all vice presidents. 

The company’s research and de- 
velopment laboratories were also di- 
vided into three major components: 
radar, headed by Shank; missiles, 
headed by Nate Hall; and laboratories 
(advanced electronics, microwave, and 
electron tubes). No manager has yet 
been selected for the third division. 
All will report to Jordan. 
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now been divided 


The aircraft division of Hughes 
Tool Co., it is understood, will deal 
principally with armament. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, vice president, and Jack R. Jer- 
man, assistant general manager and 
director of services, have been assigned 
to Hughes Tool. 

It is also reported that Noah 
Dietrich, Hughes’ aide whose alleged 
intervention into the affairs of the air- 
craft company may have prompted 
the resignation of several top Hughes 
scientists several months ago, is con- 
sidering retirement. 


Senate Reports Out 
USAF Academy Bill 


The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has favorably reported out with 
amendments the House-passed bill 
(H. R. 5337) to create an Air Force 
service academy. 

The four amendments are (1) to 
require the USAF Secretary to accept 
the recommendation of a five-man com- 
mission appointed by him to choose a 
site for the academy, if its report is 
unanimous; if the report is not unani- 
mous, the Secretary would have to 
choose a site from the first three recom- 
mended; (2) puts total cost at $126 mil- 
lion; (3) limits the special method of 
selecting cadets to four years; (4) 
guarantees the right of graduates to be 
commissioned in another service, with 
restrictions. 


Lockheed Subsidiary 
Handles Japanese Deal 


The Lockheed contract with the 
Kawasaki Aircraft Co., Ltd., licensing 
the Japanese firm to manufacture T-33 
jet trainers and F-94 jet interceptors was 
signed with Lockheed Aircraft Service, 
Inc., instead of with the parent cor- 
poration. 

Robert E. Gross, Lockheed presi- 
dent, said responsibility for the Japanese 
project was assigned to Lockheed Air- 
craft Service because the subsidiary has 
had long experience operating overseas 
bases to service U. S. military air forces. 
The Kawasaki arrangement includes 
maintenance facilities for Air Force 
planes in Japan and for future aircraft 
of Japanese security forces. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service is also 
negotiating with the Allison division of 
General Motors for the manufacture 
and maintenance of jet engines by the 
Kawasaki aircraft unit in Kobe. 


Kyes Resigns May 1 


Roger M. Kyes, deputy defense sec- 
retary, has resigned. The resignation be- 
comes effective May 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Robert B. Anderson, who has 
been navy secretary since January 29, 
1953. Anderson has had no direct con 
nection with the aircraft industry except 
for his position with the Navy. 


NAL Moves to Block 
EAL Bid on Colonial 


A move to keep Eastern Air Lines 
from bidding on the assets of Colonial 
Airlines was made by National Air 
Lines just before press-time. NAL asked 
the CAB to restrain EAL from any 
“dealings or negotiations” with Colonial, 
and petitioned for an immediate de- 
cision on the NAL-CAI merger. 

The latter merger case was heard 
simultaneously with the Eastern-Colonial 
case, but was left undecided by the 
CAB for “further consideration.” 

The NAL moves came within 48 
hours of the time when sealed bids for 
the purchase of Colonial Airlines’ assets 
were scheduled to be opened by the 
carrier in its New York offices at 3:30 
p.m., March 10, with a decision to be 
made no later than March 17. Bids had 
been solicited from Eastern Air Lines 
and National Airlines. 

It was a similar, though less restric- 
tive, invitation by Colonial in 1952 that 
resulted in the Eastern-Colonial agree 
ment which President Eisenhower dis- 
approved recently. Two years ago 
Colonial asked 10 airlines to bid for 
its assets. 

In a company announcement 
Colonial said it believes its route struc- 
ture is such that it cannot operate profit- 
ably without a large subsidy from the 
government, and it therefore feels a 
merger into a non-subsidy carrier is in 
the public interest. 

Sample contracts submitted to 
Eastern and National to be filled in by 
those carriers contained a _ warranty 
clause in which the “purchaser repre 
sents and warrants that it does not, in 
violation of . . . the Act, control or have 
the power to control in any way what 
soever directly or indirectly Colonial, 
and that until the government approval 
dates it will take no action so to 
control or to acquire the power to con- 
trol Colonial.” 

The clause provides for a penalty 
of $2,000 per day, payable to Colonial, 
if a merger deal is defeated because of 
such control factors. 
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Colombia Buys Six 
Lockheed T-33's 


Colombian air officials have 
ordered six Lockheed T-33 trainers 
from the Air Force for $1,162,000, in 
the first transaction in which a Latin 
American nation has purchased U. S. 
jet aircraft. 

The move is believed to be indica- 
tive of a trend toward an important 
South American market for modern 
American aircraft over those being pro- 
duced in Europe, a high official said. 

Col. Hector Materon, Colombian 
air attache, states that his country has 
no firm plans for buying more jets at 
the moment but indicated it is seriously 
considering obtaining some North 
American F-86F’s or Republic F-84F’s 
in the future following work with the 
Lockheed trainers. 

The six T-33’s will probably be 
delivered to Colombia within 90 days, 
he said, and will come off the produc- 
tion line at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. The payment repre- 
sents the actual cost of the planes plus 
a year’s supply of spare parts, and the 
transaction was accomplished under the 
Bilateral Military Assistance Agreement 
for Western Hemisphere defense. 


House Passes Bill 
Including CAB Subsidy 


The State-JusticeCCommerce appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1955, as passed in 
the House and sent to the Senate, 
carries in it a CAB item of $40 million 
for airline subsidies. 

The subsidy sum approved was 
an increase of $17 million from an 
original committee recommendation for 
only $23 million. 

The $40 million the House would 
allow CAB for subsidy payments in the 
12 months beginning next July 1 is 
estimated to be sufficient for the Board’s 
operations through March 1, 1955, at 
which time a deficiency appropriation 
would be required for the balance of 
the year. 


3 Local Lines In New 


Ist Class Mail Test 


The Post Office Department is 
scheduled to start shipping first class 
mail via North Central Airlines, Cen- 
tral Airlines, and Frontier Airlines, in 
an experiment extending to December 
31, 1954. 

Effective date was set tentatively 
as March 10; payment will be 30¢ per 
ton-mile. It is believed that other local 
service lines will be included later. 

In addition to letter mail, the three 
airlines will haul preferential mail 
(special handling and special delivery 
parcel post) and newspapers. 
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Brazilian Airline Orders 
Super Connies 


Influence of the United States in 
the transport market in Brazil is seen 
steadily increasing. As this issue went to 
press it was learned that Panair do 
Brasil is planning to order a fleet of 
Lockheed Super Constellations as alter- 
nate equipment for its forthcoming 
Comet II’s. 

VARIG ordered Super Constella- 
tions last year, and REAL has ordered 
two Convair 340’s, in addition to six 
already on order. Other Brazilian car- 
riers and that nation’s airforce are also 
reported planning to order Convairs. 


P&W Cuts Production of 


Piston Engine Parts 


Two hundred of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft’s 35,000 employees went off the 
payroll March 5 in a layoff prompted, 
the United Aircraft Corp. division said, 
by reduction of piston engine part pro- 
duction at the Southington, Conn., 
plant. 

Arrangements are under way to 
transfer part of the production of J57 
fuel manifolds from the East Hartford, 
Conn., plant to Southington (where 
35,000 are now employed) but the 
move, probably to be effected in the 
next three weeks, is not expected to 
bring up the employment level. 

“Adjustments must be made in 
fitting a peak total of employment 
reached during the post-Korean period 
with the new manufacturing program,” 
William P. Gwinn, P&Wé_ general 
manager, explained. He said, “We ex- 
pect to continue production of our 
piston engines, especially of our R-2800 
Double Wasp, for a long time. Mean- 
while we are making the transition to 
high-quantity jet production, especially 
on our J57 engine.” 


Crash Injury Research 
Joins Guggenheim Group 


Two aircraft safety research groups 
operated by Cornell University have 
been united in an organizational re- 
alignment. The aviation section of 
Crash Injury Research, previously under 
the direction of the Cornell Medical 
College, will become a division of the 
Cornell-Guggenheim Aviation Safety 
Center, headed by Jerome Lederer. 

More space is to be available for 
the aviation crash injury group, which 
will be headed by A. Howard Has- 
brook. The founder of CIR and director 
during its 12-year history, Hugh de 
Haven, will continue to be in charge 
of the section investigating automotive 
safety. This group will remain a part 
of the Medical College. 





Wakefield to NWA Board 

Lyman E. Wakefield, Jr., Min. 
neapolis banker and civic leader, ha 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of Northwest Airlines 
filling a vacancy that had existed sing 
the death last summer of William 
Tudor Gardiner. 


Canadair Gets Contract 
For 100 Sabre 5's 


Canadair Ltd. has received a new 
$24 million contract for 100 Sabre Mark 
5 fighters with Avro-Canada Orend | 








engines. This will extend the present 
Sabre line but will not result in an 
increase in the Montreal company’ 
labor force. 

The planes involved in the new 
contract reportedly may be armed with! 
rockets and air-to-air missiles. The! 
Canadian government’s present policy 
is to re-equip the RCAF’s day fighter 
squadrons with Sabre 5’s and turn over 
the earlier J47-powered Sabres 
NATO forces. 


Engineers Authorize 
Crossing of Lines 


Production workers at Sperry Gyro 
scope Co.’s plant at Lake Success, N. Y. 
returned to their jobs on March 8 afte: 
a striking engineers’ union decided no 
to demand that other unions respect it 
picket lines. The strike began March 2 

About 16,000 members of the IUE 
CIO went back to work but 2300 mem 
bers of the Engineers Association, an 
affiliate of the independent Engineer 
and Scientists of America, remained ov' 
to back up demands for a 15° wage 


boost. 


NBAA Supports CAA -— 
Stand on DME 


The National Business Aircraft 
Association has come out in support of 
CAA’s decision to go ahead with DMF 
installations in the common system 
navigation, in opposition to the Air 
Transport Association’s stand. 

In a letter addressed to CAA Ad 
ministrator Fred B. Lee, Cole H. Mor 
row, chairman of the board of directors| 
of NBAA, stated: “ATA is the repre 
sentative of one of the users of the aif 
space, but is not the representative, 
and we do not think they should take}, 
the liberty of trying to speak for other 
segments of the industry, particularly 
when we are not in with 
their position. 

“We feel,” Morrow continued, 
“there is a definite and urgent opere 
tional need at this time for DME ... 
We are encouraged that you are going 
ahead so that we can begin imme 
diately to derive some benefit from the 
expenditures already made.” 
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PREVIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 








fact that Bendix Products Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation has 
alized for more than thirty years in 
highly technical phases of aviation— 
metering and landing gears — makes 
Organization unique in the industry. 


ng this unparalleled record of service 
hgineering and manufacturing of vital 
aft components, every resource and 
ty of Bendix Products has been con- 
y expanded to meet the challenges of 
Plane and engine design. Bendix 
ucts has done far more than just keep 
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- SOUTH BEND Gena 


pace with the industry. It is no exaggeration 
to state that in instance after instance in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gears, 
wheels and brakes, Bendix sets the pace 
by developments making possible greater 
speeds, heavier loads and increased safety. 


Thus, today, Bendix Products accumulative 
knowledge of research, engineering and 
manufacturing offers to air frame builders 
and engine manufacturers the best solution 
to better products, quicker deliveries and 
lower costs in fuel metering, landing gear, 
wheels, brakes, and components. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Bendix 
Products 


Division 





Past performance 
is the best assurance 
of future achievements, 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 E. 42nd St. 


, New York 17, N.Y. 
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CONTINENTAL 


One of Continental’s new DC-6B’s, now linking California 
with Texas and the Southwest. Soon, Continental will serve 
the Pacific Northwest, and provide interchange service to 
connect Tulsa and Wichita with Seattle and Portland. 
Continental's entire fleet of DC-6B’s, Super Convair 340’s 
and DC-3’s is lubricated with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


N 1953, for the seventh consecutive year, Continental 
Air Lines led all domestic airlines in operating per- 
formance, completing 99.52% of its scheduled miles. 
Texaco is proud to have helped Continental establish this 
outstanding record. 
Because dependable lubricants help asssure dependable 
service Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil has been chosen, year 
after year, to keep the engines of Continental’s modern 


fleet at maximum efficiency. 
Everywhere, leading airlines have confidence in Texaco 


: Ag pi 


Aviation Products and Lubrication Engineering Service. 
So much so, that 

For over 15 years, more scheduled revenue airline 

miles in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco 

Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Find out from a Texaco Aviation Representative how 
Texaco can help you. Just call the nearest of the more that 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VA = TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


—— ~. 


- . FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN... METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for 


time and statio 





